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PROPOSALS. 


UT of all the probable marriages, 

actual marriages, and breaches of 

promise of marriage talked of, it 

is curious how seldom any accurate 

information respecting offers of 

marriage reaches the ears of so- 

ciety. Is it, that in such a delicate 

matter each one is afraid to pass 

, the story on to his neighbour, lest 

he should be supposed, however 

innocent, to be personally impli- 

cated? Selden tells us thatof all 

the actions of a man’s life, his mar- 

riage least concerns other people, 

-yet, of all actions of our life, it is 

most meddled with by other people ; 

perhaps mankind tacitly covenants 

not to meddle with the proposal by 

way of compensation for the eager- 

ness with which they canvass the 

marriage. At any rate it isa mer- 

ciful condescension on their part. 

We will accept it gratefully, for it 

is an insult to society to suppose that it is not well informed on proposals 

as a general rule, and could make things very uncomfortable for lovers, 

if it chose. A proposal on this view is to the engagement, what the 

honeymoon is to wedded life, the halting but necessary prelude which, 

by general consent, nobody listens to, before the full notes of the performer 
challenge attention. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the fact that men are not so 
talkative on this as on other subjects may not arise from an uneasy con- 
sciousness that in their own case they rather made fools of themselves. 
We do not for a moment mean that they repent of their choice; if we did, 
it is to be hoped that no indignant wife would read a word further. But, 
8 ing generally, proposals come suddenly. Most men have arranged 

eir proposal long cote, in their own minds, and rehearsed it often, till 
there shall be no chance of any blunder at the critical moment. It shall 
be done, they determine, at such and such a time, in this manner rather 
than in that, en grand tenue or in a shooting-coat ; there shall be no drop- 
ping on one or both knees as was usual in the last century, when our 
grandmothers were expected to faint as soon as their languishing ‘ swain’ 
(such was the term then in vogue) toek out his pocket-handkerchief as 
@ preliminary. The playwrights have effectually ruined this expedient; 
therefore a more natural occasion must be sought, which shall be, when the 
lady.comes in from walking, say, or when she is riding. Some men even 
settle with themselyes whether they shall take one of her hands, or 
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whether it is better to seize both, in 
the transports of their declaration, 
and other little niceties of this 
kind, which those who have been in 
such a situation may be left to 
imagine for themselves. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred this 
little scheme most egregiously fails. 
Chloris does not go out, as we ex- 
pected, or bashfulness overpowered 
her Strephon, and the irrevocable 
moment slipped by. On the other 
hand, Ianthe sings one morning 
with such exquisite taste, all by- 
standers being out of the way, that 
her enraptured hearer proposes on 
the spot. A tear, an accident, a 
family affliction in the same way 
often precipitates the proposal, and 
the luckless planner is afterwards 
so disgusted at his own simplicity 
in devising such complicated means 
for so easy an end, that he is cer- 
tain not to mention his experiences 
even to his dearest friend. Ungal- 


lant, too, though the suggestion be, 
there may be added to this, in his 
thoughts, a spice of the fecling 
hinted at in the proverbs, ‘ A burnt 
child dreads the fire,’ 


‘Quem Deus 
vult perdere prius dementat.’ These 
considerations will somewhat lessen 
our wonder that the world knows 
so little of its proposals. We trust 
that in divulging them we are.not 
vexing any of our sex, or rashly 
giving the other one new arms to 
use against our unhappy selves. It 
may be taken as an axiom, there- 
fore, that just as the experience of 
all the deepest thinkers, from Plato 
onwards, confirms the old notion of 
love being involuntary, ‘at first 
sight,’ as we say, so a proposal 
generally comes upon both parties 
to it unexpectedly. Some might 
suppose that the nobler sex herein 
were in evil case, that a dread do- 
mestic power impelled them on- 
wards to their fate, independently 
of their volition. And this seems 
true to a certain extent; but the 
bachelor has safeguards at hand, if 
he has also enemies. Thus, the 
first step towards his foes, the 
‘ overtures,’ as they are euphemis- 
tically termed, is always in his own 
power. The initiative is his. He 
need not wade into the fair-flowing 
river unless he chooses; but if he 


does, let him not complain if all at 
once he finds himself out of his 
depth, Again, he can write his pro- 
posal, if it seems good to him. This 
saves a world of trouble to bashful 
or fainthcarted men, but it has many 
drawbacks. A story is told of a 
senior wrangler who dropped in toa 
lonely parsonage, during a walking 
tour, fell in love with the host’s 
daughter, and wrote his proposal to 
her. He wished her ‘good-bye,’ 
like an ordinary mortal, and when 
her father bade him farewell at the 
little station to which they ~had 
driven, he handed him the note, and 
requested him to deliver it on his 
return. The father consented, and 
put it in his pocket. For a year 
the mathematician heard nothing 
from his bride elect. Then, judg- 
ing that this passed even the ordi- 
nary habit of women to procrasti- 
nate, he made a point, on his tour 
during the vacation, once more to 
call at the parsonage. He was re- 
ceived as before, and not quite so 
warmly by the young lady as 
he anticipated. Her father, on 
being asked, did not know that the 
note was of much importance, and 
had forgotten to deliver it. The 
driving-coat was examined. There 
was the letter still in its pocket. 
Then, again, servants and post- 
mistresses have an ugly trick of 
reading letters. Secresy, too, is 
often rendered difficult even during 
the necessary deliberation of the 
lady, if the letter arrives at break- 
fast-time in a family circle. Except 
in extreme cases, proposals in writ- 
ing are not to be recommended. 
They savour of cowardice. Better 
far stand up and meet your fate like 
aman. If we were empowered by 
the Court.of Love to ascertain the 
feelings of the ladies on this point, 
there is no doubt but that, to a 
woman, they would prefer the rough- 
and-ready wooer who dashes straight 
into the proposal at once, flounders 
about a little, but finally passes the 
rubicon successfully, and on the 
other side awaits the decision of 
lips that ever smile on the brave. 
A man who proposes by letter de- 
serves to lose his suit. It is far 
better to ask by word of mouth, 
‘ Excipiet blandas comita illa preces.’ 





Another golden rule for those 
about to make a proposal is, Keep 
your own counsel; but if you must 
have an edviser, never consult a 
woman, unless your oracle sit on a 
tripod far removed from every mun- 
dane influence. The mortification of 
a refusal has an additional sting lent 
it, if it has to be afterwards commu- 
nicated to the Mentor. Men who 
feel most, take their loss in silence. 
The brow may be smooth while,the 
heart is a heap of ashes; (Lesbia 
laughs, but it is so sometimes)— 
and the stricken affections love to 
suffer and writhe in unseen agony, 
as an animal seeks to die in the 
thickest covert. Videus (to tell a 
case in point, which is so business- 
like, it could only have happened 
to a widower) called at Florinda’s 
house, and was shown into the 
drawing-room. An aged auntalone 
was at home, and to her he revealed 
the object of his coming—to make 
an offer of marriage to her niece. 
Soon Florinda entered, looking more 
charming than usual, and Videus 
made his proposal. ‘I am very 
sorry, said the lady, ‘but Velox 
has been beforehand, and has just 
asked me the same question. You 
are half an hour too late.’ Knowing 
what aunts generally are, this one 
would have been more than mortal 
had she been reticent. Within a 
week the discomfiture of Videus 
was known through the county. 

Some grave lovers are for making 
the proposal, in the first instance, 
to the parents—parent we should 
say, for Paterfamilias is always too 
glad to pass these things over to his 
wife, Doubtless it is a pleasing 
course for her self-importance when 
this procedure is observed ; but in 
acase of such delicacy, premising 
that we speak with diffidence, it 
seems to us more important first to 
secure the consent of the principal. 
And this plan is more to the taste 
of the young lady in question, for 
then she has the pleasant task of 
enlightening her mother on the 
piped when and how she likes, and 

pproach her with Agag-like gait, 
shou such, unhappily, be needed. 

Our plan, we must confess, has inva- 
riably been on this principle, and 
we have seen no reason to regret it 
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hitherto. Win the consent of the 
daughter, and she may safely be 
left to secure that of her parents, 
At ali events (pardon such domes- 
tic Fenianism!) marriage is feasible 
as a dernier ressort without the 
mother’s consent, but manifestly 
impossible if you have not the 
daughter’s. This consideration ap- 
pears to settle the vexed question of 
priority of —— 

As was hinted above, society at 
large is very soon as well acquainted 
with the fact of the proposal having 
been made, as if the marriage-broker 
of Bokhara, or his western relative, 
the Bazvalan of Brittany,* had been 
intrusted with the negotiation: but 
for all that, a reasonable reticence 
should be observed by the lovers as 
to the manner in which it is made. 
That is their secret. It is generally 
the gentleman’s fault ‘if this be di- 
vulged ; which may ensue from his 
choosing a wrong time and place 
for the ceremony ; from the natural 
impulsiveness of his kind, as dis- 
tinguished from the ready tact of 
women ; or simply from the trifling 
fact that he speaks too loud. Thus 
a friend who was leaving the draw- 
ing-room one day, in great glee as 
being an engaged man, was met by 
the servant in the passage with the 
remark, ‘I suppose, sir, you will not 
have to ring at the bell any more 
now.’ It may be, however, that she 
was innocent of listening at the 
door, as men in such a situation are 
apt to show their joy. Mercator, a 
portly Manchester man, having 
secured the hand of Sophia, rushed 
wildly into the dining-room, where 
her two married sisters were dis- 
creetly sitting, and having seized 
and embraced them both, exclaiming, 
‘ My dear sisters! Sophy is mine!’ 
then, and then only, perceived that 
he had seriously alarmed Buttons, 
who was putting coal on the fire. 

Amongst proposals are the mat- 
ter-of-fact proposal; as when an 
honest agriculturist says, ‘I 
doesn’t like beating about the 
bush; Nancy, will ’ee be my owld 
dumman?—do ’ee now!’ Or as ac- 
tually happened in the case of a 
man who taught at a girls’ school, 

* See Vambery, and Tom Taylor's ‘ Ballads 
of Brittany,’ p. 165. 
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and had had all the romance taken 
out of him by hard work, ‘ You 
stitch very nicely; would you like 
to darn my stockings? Readers 
will be glad to hear that he was 
accepted, and, after marriage, went 
back quietly from church to finish 
his lesson! Then there is the 
business-like pro 1, often too 
familiarly exemplified in royal alli- 
ances, or noble marriages, where a 
title is balanced against wealth. 
We remember an amusing instance 
of it in a Cumberland clergyman, 
who made his proposal, and then 
slowly added, by way of clenching 
it, ‘I would have you consider be- 
fore you say no, first, whether you 
ever had a proposal made to you 
before; secondly, whether it is 
likely you will ever again have one 
made to you.’ The lady appre- 
ciated the argument, and married 
him. It is a precedent, however, 
only to be recommended for general 
adoption in the case of ladies ‘ of 
a certain age. We may exemplify 
the jocular proposal by the story of 
the man who, when dancing ‘ Pop 
goes the weasel,’ at the time when 
that tune was so popular, asked his 
partner, ‘ Will you pop through life 
with me? Indeed, a ball-room 
would furnish many stories of pro- 
posals, for in no place are they more 
commonly made; contrary to the 
received notion, that hollow lanes 
or secluded groves are the places 
best suited to asking the all-import- 
ant question. Those who choose 
such localities as these to pro 
in, are the persons who fancy that 
marriage means love in a cottage ; 
and the honeymoon, to sit like 
babes in the wood, or Mr. Millais’s 
damsels, hand-in-hand in an apple 
orchard. A jocular proposal often 
serves to feel the way for a real one, 
or to cover the discomfiture of a 
refusal. Occasionally it only minis- 
ters to the vanity of the proposer, 
as when a man who simply means 
flirting proposes, and, on being 
tremblingly accepted, says, ‘Ah, 
um saucy puss! you would not 
ve said yes if I had been in 
earnest.’ Such fellows, however, 
are generally careful that their 
victim has no brother. It is as well 
to answer their overtures in a similar 


strain, or to give an evasive reply 
—such, for instance, as 
been said, ‘I can’t make tea!’ 

As for the sentimental proposal, 
we must beg to be excused entering 
upon it: that is the business of the 
novel-writer rather than the essay- 
ist. Take up the next three-vol. 
novel you with some such title 
as ‘Hearts and Loves,’ or ‘The 
Maid of Rosemount,’ and at least 
twa instances of it will be discovered 
in each volume. So little is known, 
as a general rule, about proposals, 
and sensible people are so diffident 
in the matter, that they gladly fly 
to novels to see how the thing is 
done, just as silly people have re- 
course to a letter-writer to gef ideas 
for love-letters. In a novel, as on 
the stage, no proposal is taking 
which is not dramatic; thereby 
showing how untrustworthy novels 
are, as a rule, in depicting the 
events of ordinary life. In real life, 
nothing is so uncommon as @ ro- 
mantic proposal. Even those who, 
with the most high-flown notions of 
courtship, intend their proposal to 
be a marvel of romance, are gene- 
rally egregiously disappointed at the 
result. The most enterprising cava- 
lier of this kind we have known, 
found himself compelled, by the force 
of circumstances, to turn carpet- 
knight and propose to his ladye-love 
on the hearth-rug; so close at all 
times is the prosaic to the senti- 
mental. A man of this turn of 
mind may be well matched with a 
fashionable young lady’s idea of a 
lover. 

Miss Racket.*—‘I want some- 
body that will sit by one at an 
opera, and dance with one at a ball, 
and call for one’s carriage, and hand 
one out, and—’ 

Sir Dudley Dorimant.—‘ Lord, 
child, how much you expect of a 
lover! Where could you get such 
antiquated ideas? I'trust you are 
less exigéant upon the subject of 
husbands |’ 

Perhaps, after a ball-room, the 
hunting-field might be termed the 
most usual place for pro . In 
both cases there is a whirl and an 
abandon apt to carry away the 

* From Miss Berry's ‘ Fashionabl ¢ 
Friends.’ 
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sternest resolves of bachelors. A 
man who has made up his mind to 
‘crane’ at no fences, finds his 
nerves in fitting order to face even 
a . No time is more dan- 
gerous for lovers than the evening 
ride home through the quiet wood- 
land ways, after a day when they 
have been witched with noble horse- 
manship. What more tempting to 
a Die Vernon than to be promised a 
regular stud and three days’ hunting 
a week! With a fine appreciation 
of a state of bliss being a life of 
hunting, did our Northern fore- 
fathers relate that the daily occupa- 
tion of the blest in their Walhalla 
was to hunt the gigantic wild boar, 
Sarhimner, who was served up 
afterwards for the feast, and obli- 
gingly came to life again next morn- 
ing for another day’s sport. 

The Basques have a sarcastic 
proverb, ‘The marriage-day is the 
morrow of good times; it is the 
day of proposal which admits the 
‘palmer in Love's eye’ to the full 
enjoyment of the engaged man’s 
rights. They have a ludicrous side 
(which luckily the neophyte never 
sees for himself), as in the room 
which must be given up to the 
happy pair to do their love-making 
in; the cares bestowed that the 
usual worries of a household do not 
disturb them; the atmosphere of 
roses and zephyrs which is so 
assiduously created for their delec- 
tation. Perhaps to the over-sensi- 
tive lover, engaged life has also 
something that at its best estate is 
jarring and ominous. Thus, one of 
our most amusing novelists speaks 
of him as being a victim, with an 
uneasy consciousness that all the 
petits soins showered so thickly upon 
him during this period are but the 
fillets and ribbons necessary for his 
graceful decoration preliminary to 
the marriage-day—the day of the 
great sacrifice. The cynic or the 
jester may decry the pleasures of an 
engagement; but we should ill re- 
pay the confidence of our readers, 
did we not hasten to assure them, 
from the plenitude of our expe- 
rience, that engaged life is a very 
blissful period. It is the May of 
life, all flowers and sunshine, far 
removed from the winter of bachelor- 
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dom, but with many an intimation 
of the long even days of wedlock’s 
summer. We will conclude with a 
last rule for those who are anxious 
on the subject of our paper. Doubt- 
less a stray sentence in it may have 
offended the finer tastes of the fair 
sex; in this, our last advice to their 
admirers, there is no fear but what 
once more we shall win their smiles ; 
—all who are thinking of proposing 
cannot do better than propose at 
once! Remember the noble motto 
of the gallant Montrose :— 

* He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 


That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all !’ 


What a mercy that the privileges 
of an incognito surround us! Were 
it not for these, we should be 
crowned by a grateful country, 
carried in a triumphal procession 
by the daughters of England. There 
are sO many adverse influences at 
work at present,—clubs, rifle-corps, 
walking tours, pipes, and meta- 
physics; so much to divert the 
sterner sex from their duty to wo- 
men,—that it becomes our bounden 
task to stem the torrent. Now we 
shall sleep with an honest heart. 
Having opened’ the stores of our 
experience, we have effectually glad- 
dened womankind, and, in the face 
of the obstinate resistance the youth 
of this nineteenth century make 
against engagements, avowed our 
unhesitating conviction, for the 
benefit of all whom it may concern, 
that nothing demands so much 
promptness as a proposal, and no 
state is more happy than engaged 
life—except A MARRIED ONE. After 
this philanthropic declaration, when 
the halo of an immortality far 
brighter than that which adorns the 
names of Jenner and Howard might 
be ours, it requires much self-denial 
to stand in the way of the thanks 
the many damsels, soon to be wives, 
would gladly accord us. When we 
spoke, however, of a sacrifice being 
demanded from the married man, 
far be it from us to shrink from it. 
Literature is a hard stepmother. 
Future devotees must twine their 


garlands merely round the initials, 
M. G. 
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WOMAN’S VOCATION. 


Evuctne Pe.ieran, Protestant 
philosopher or philosophical 
Protestant, rm deputy for Paris, has 
commenced a trilogy, ‘ La Famille,’ 
—The Family—to be composed of 
three treatises, The Mother, The 
Father, and The Child. In the first 
of these, ‘La Mére’ (the only one 
published at the date of this writ- 
Ing), he traces with a bold and rapid 
mn—occasionally somewhat 4 la 
ichelet—the social position which 
Woman has occupied from the ear- 
liest times to the present day, ac- 
companied by his own ideas of what 
woman is capable and what is her 
due. In spite of the tendency which 
besets his eloquence to run up to 
seed as declamation, it is impossible 
to read his book without being per- 
suaded often of his good sense, 
always of his good heart. His 
object isto put woman in her proper 
lace, by elevating and cultivating 
er best faculties. He wishes to see 


her an intelligent queen, instead of 


a subservient companion or a sen- 
sual slave. He does not, however 
(although a radical reformer), ad- 
vocate what is called ‘ The Emanci- 
pation of Woman’ by certain revo- 
lutionary dames. He does not join 
the modern female insurrection, 
which would confound the petticoat 
with the pantaloon, sharing between 
them the right to legislate, to ad- 
minister justice, to go a-soldiering, 
and Heaven knows what else be- 
sides. On the contrary, he pleads 
for discipline in the household, and 
that in the interest of woman her- 
self. 

There has lately, he says, been a 
great deal of talk respecting the 
equality of the man and the woman, 
and even of the woman’s superiority 
over the man. We are all ac- 
quainted with Toussemel’s master- 

jiece, the ‘ Passional Physiology of 

irds;.or, the Theory of the Ger- 
falcon,’ in which he tries hard to 
establish the female’s pre-eminence 
over the male, in every species of 
species, humanity included, not- 
withstanding its default of plumage. 

But the equality of men and 
women is a question which it is 


absurd to discuss, because it is in- 
soluble. If the Creator had made 
of man and woman one single and 
identical being, according to Plato’s 
dream, there would exist between 
them a perfect equality, and the 
world would be wearied out of its 
life. But the Creator made man and 
woman two, and not one; two in 
body and two in mind; and, at the 
same time, He ordained them to live 
together. It is precisely the diver- 
sities of men and women which con- 
stitute the attraction they have for 
each other and the pleasure they 
experience in each other’s society. 
Change the woman into a man, and 
you murder love; there remains 
nothing but friendship, and you 
have destroyed the romance of life. 

The question, therefore, consists 
in seeking Woman’s special voca- 
tion in the collaboration of the 
common household, and in elevating 
her in the direction of her destiny. 
And by Woman is meant not the 
hardworking serf whose intellect is 
merely in the way of formation, but 
Woman in her complete develop- 
ment and in full possession of all 
her faculties. Now, to put the man 
and the woman each in their places, 
it suffices to perform the compara- 
tive anatomy of their mental powers. 
With man, the judicial faculties 
predominate; with woman, the sen- 
sitive. Man reasons, woman feels ; 
he generalises, she analyses ; he dis- 
covers, she observes. 

Providence has created man and 
woman at the same time like and 
unlike; like, for the maintenance, 
through the agency of both, of the 
unity and consequently the equality 
of the human race; and unlike, for 
the accomplishment, by their dif- 
ferences of organization, of the dif- 
ferent tasks required by the com- 
plications of society. 

It is thus that, amongst the male 
sex itself, Providence has weighed 
out the different portions of imagi- 
nation and intelligence with a dif- 
ferent balance; that she has in- 
scribed on the forehead of one the 
stamp of ‘artist,’ and on that of 
another the title of ‘savant.’ But, 
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ag or engineer, each marches side 
y side with the other; for each, 
without distinction, renders service 
to society. In fact, what general 
measure could be invoked to set art 
over science, or science above ma- 
nufacturing industry ? 

What is true between men and 
men, is also true between men and 
women. One assuredly differs from 
the other in the intellectual chemis- 
try of the soul, as much as in the 
geometrical curves of the body ; but 
this diversity of nature implies, for 
either of the parties concerned, 
nothing more than a diversity of 
functions. It is the principle of 
the division of labour. Let Man, 
who has the tougher sinews, expose 
himself to wind and sunshine. Let 
Woman, whose frame is less robust, 
keep house and poeticise it by her 
presence. Thus, with unity of des- 
tiny and diversity of duties, we have 
man and woman in their mysterious 
harmony. 

Such is the formula which every- 
body accepts in principle, as if it 
were @ commonplace axiom. The 
only discussion is touching its ap- 
Is it necessary to define 
earth? It 


plication. 
‘Woman’s vocation on 
will be readily admitted that the 
young girl’s vocation is, to please; 
the wife’s, to love; the mother’s, to 


rear and educate her child. The 
thing is soon said; there is not an 
iota to alter. But, if you please, 
what instruction is given to Woman, 
in order that she may obey the com- 
mands of her destiny at each several 
stage of her existence ? 

The only portion of the pro- 
gramme conscientiously executed, 
is the first. The young girl is 
taught to please; although nature 
has almost made the task super- 
‘fluous. In fact, she has endowed 
the youthful maiden, in her voice, 
her step, her smile—in a word, in 
the rhythm of her entire person— 
with a ferocity of beauty which is 
more terrible than the tooth or the 
claw of the panther to seize on man 
and lay him prostrate with a look. 

The girl, then, is taught, with 
special care, what are called orna- 
mental accomplishments. The ex- 
pression suffices to betray the 
thought. She learns to play the 
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piano, to sing a ballad, to sketch in 
water-colours, to dance with grace, 
to curtsey with intelligence, to be- 
stow a half-smile—for married 
women only have the right to give a 
whole smile—to hold her right 
shoulder on a level with her left, 
and to wear her beauty with coquet- 
tish reserve. As to the rest of her 
education, it is a supplemental ad- 
dition made by her instructors 
simply for the sake of quieting their 
conscience. They do not object to 
teach her a little grammar, a little 
history, a little arithmetic, a little 
foreign language, for torm’s sake, 
as a matter of routine; so that, on 
leaving her boarding-school or her 
convent, she may be able to spell 
almost correctly, and to repeat by 
heart the table of Pythagoras. 

In this way, a girl is brought up 
for the preface to marriage rather 
than for marriage itself; she is 
armed for a privateering cruise; 
she is furnished with letters of 
marque to capture a husband ; but 
the capture once completed, the 
marriage-contract once signed, the 
marriage once concluded, and the 
bridal veil once locked in the closet, 
the young wife may as well bury, 
in the very same drawer, her whole 
small stock of accomplishments; 
she may as well disarm. For if, un- 
fortunately, she should be tempted 
to resume her arts of pleasing, 
where and on whom is she to ex- 
ercise them? Alas! of all her small 
ephemeral science, henceforward 
useless or dangerous, all that re- 
mains for her is to draw occasionally 
a wailing note from her piano, to 
accompany the weariness of her re- 
veries. 

We ought therefore to reform, or 
rather to complete a girl’s instruc- 
tion, educating her not for a single 
moment—the short interval before 
her marriage—but for all the rest of 
her existence. A wife ought to be 
considered as something different to 
a man’s walking doll, dressed in the 
latest fashion and buried under a 
stack of silk or satin. She ought 
to be treated as a woman endowed 


‘with a soul, which soul has to be 


raised to its real dignity. 
The mention of Woman’s soul 
will provoke the smile of idiotic 
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exquisites who lounge about the 
Bois de Boulogne, and who regard 
the word ‘ soul,’ of what kind soever, 
as an insult pointedly addressed to 
themselves. But if France has 
fallen into a loose way of living, if 
character is lowered more and more, 
if egotism encroaches on the present 
while scepticism destroys the future 
in the bud, it cannot be denied— 
M. Pelletan holds—that it is partly 
owing to Woman’s futile education, 
to her frivolous mind, to her greed 
after finery, to her profound indif- 
ference to any kind of heroism, 
whether of action or of thought. 
One half of humanity cannot sink 
without the other half’s sinking 
also; such as women are, such will 
the men be. It is the law of 
equilibrium. 

Ninon de !’Enclos one day said, 
‘Women should never accept any 
buf clever men as their lovers; for 
the longest portion of the comedy of 
the human heart is the interval be- 
tween the acts; and we must be 
able to prevent its becoming mono- 
tonous.’ What Ninon de |’Enclos, 
in her cavalier style, said of love, is 


still more applicable to marriage. 
Suppose a young graduate, just 
come from the university, who has 
gone through the intellectual initia- 
tion, at the same time literary and 
scientific, which is indispensable to 


a good education. Thought and 
study will henceforth become his 
principal occupation and his high- 
est dignity; since it is knowledge 
which fixes a man’s place in society, 
and which introduces him to the 
only possible aristocracy—the aris- 
tocracy of intelligence. This man 
will-one day marry ; and, if the girl 
he murries has passed by the tree 
of knowledge without gathering a 
single fruit, if she has learnt no- 
thing, if her only acquirement is to 
dance a cotillon, what will be the 
result of such disproportionate edu- 
cation? The result will be that, in 
the long téte-d-tée of married life, 
the husband will not have a word 
to say to his wife, and the wife will 
not have a word to reply to him. 

It is not the person, still Jess is it 
the marriage-portion, which consti- 
tutes the union; but it is the soul, 
and still more than that, the soul 
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alone, which is the object and the 
vehicle of permanent love. The fire 
on the hymeneal altar can be kept 
alive only by a perpetual inter- 
change of thought and sympathy. 
The more the husband’s soul radi- 
ates into the soul of the wife, and 
the more the soul of the wife is 
capable of returning the radiation, 
the more will their thoughts flow in 
unison, the more complete will be 
their mutual love, and the stronger 
their pledge of mutual happiness. 

But when the husband can only 
offer the confidence of the heart, re- 
taining within his own breast the 
confidence of the intellect ; when he 
is obliged to stifle what he feels to 
be the better part of himself, and 
what causes him to be honoured in 
the world, he then lives at his own 
fireside in a state of separation, if 
not of person at least of mind, and 
matrimony has nothing better to 
offer him than bed and board in 
common. 

To increase, therefore, the inti- 
macy of married life, it is requisite 
to bestow on the girl an education 
which shall draw her nearer to her 
husband, and put her in intellectual 
communion with him. Upon the 
programme of her studies might be 
inscribed not only grammar, music, 
and arithmetic, but also history; 
because history is a supplemental 
wisdom which supplies each of us 
with four thousand years of expe- 
rience; moreover, natural history, 
in order that a woman may be at 
home with nature, and that her 
thoughts may be enlarged in pro- 
portion to the vastness of creation ; 
after that, hygiéne, the mother’s 
first science, for she has to watch 
incessantly over the health of her 
child ; finally, philosophy-—— 

Ah, yes! There is no denying 
that philosophy, in a woman, is 
sure to make her a laughing-stock; 
and yet, look at the contradiction. 
It is expected that Woman should 
have a religion ; if she had not, the 
boldest dragoon would not dare to 
ask her hand. Nevertheless, what 
are the subjects on which religion 
gives us information? They are 
the godhead, the world, the soul, 
immortality ; all metaphysical sub- 
jects, nay, belonging to the sub- 
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limest metaphysics, Woman is 
obliged to study and know all that, 
under pain of anathema ; but if, by 
chance, she cast a stealthy glance 
into the domain of philosophy, she 
is politely told to mind her pots and 
, and perhaps even accused of 
intellectual over-indulgence. 

But what is it that philosophy 
treats of? Exactly the very same 
things as religion ; of the Deity, the 
world, the mental faculties, a future 
life. If Woman is capable of com- 
prehending thore questions when 
religion resolves them, why should 
she cease to be able to comprehend 
them when it is philosophy which 
takes them in hand? Is she 
capable, or is she incapable? You 
must take your choice between the 
two. If you decide on her incapa- 
city for philosophy, you must put 
her under the same ban with re- 
spect to religion. 

But, we are told, if philosophy 
fulfil the same task with religion, 
religion alone is quite sufticient ; 
what is the use of calling in the aid 
of superfluous science? The very 
same use, ought to be the reply, of 
leaving that science open to men. 
If religion teach man to believe, 
philosophy teaches him to think. 
Woman also requires to be able to 
think; for at every moment of her 
life she has to make the choice be- 
tween good and evil, consequently 
between truth and falsehood. 

But that sort of woman, people 
remark, is a blue-stocking; and 
then they laugh. Well, a blue- 
stocking, if you will. Really, the 
world’s logic is admirable! It re- 
quires a woman to educate her 
child, and it will not allow her to 
educate herself. She must teach, 
therefore, what she does not know. 
In that case, what will she teach ? 

And what, then, is a mother, ex- 
cept her child’s nurse in perpetuity? 
Is the mere bringing him into the 
world, and suckling him for a 
twelvemonth, all she has to do? 
No, no; she has to feed him with 
the milk of the soul, to form his 
mind, to open his intellect, to tell 
him the first word of everything, to 
inspire him with a thirst for know- 
ledge. Such is the task, the glory, 
of Woman; and for this blessed 
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mission she requires, we may sup- 
pose, as complete an education as if 
she had to manage a factory or 
command a squadron. 

But the opinion Man enter- 
tains of Woman is too old to trace 
to its origin. Woman, under the 
name of Pandora, the root of all 
evil, opened the box out of which 
escaped fever, discord, famine, and 
other scourges of theearth. Brahma, 
said the law of Manou, implanted in 
Woman the passion for finery, glut- 
tony, falsehood, sloth, &c. There is 
not a vice, great or small, which 
failed to come to the rendezvous. A 
woman, adds the text, is capable of 
luring a sage away from the right 
path; no virtue can resist her 
a. She has the mouth of the 
otus, but the heart of sharpened 
steel ; she loves no one, except her- 
self; and for a mere caprice, will 
kill, or get killed, husband, son, 
brother, and brother-in-law. 

When the Creator made women, 
says the poet Simonides, he gave 
them at the outset a body only; 
but when he afterwards bestowed a 
soul upon them, he made the soul 
of the first. woman with a portion of 
sow, the soul of the second with a 
mixture of fox, the soul of the third 
with a particle of dog, the soul of 
the fourth with a clod of earth, that 
of the fifth with the froth of the 
sea, that of the sixth with an ass’s 
ear, that of the seventh with the 
tail of a cat, that of the eighth with 
the mane of a mare, that of the 
ninth with a monkey’s grin, and 
lastly, the soul of the tenth with the 
honey of the bee. There is, there- 
fore, only one woman in ten who 
finds favour in Simonides’ eyes. 

Arabia even has thought proper 
to join in the concert. A prophet 
one day fell in with Satan, driving 
before him three heavily-laden 
asses. 

‘You have turned merchant, 
then ?’ he said to the fiend. 

‘Yes, my lord; and I cannot 
supply all my customers.’ 

* What is your trade?’ 

‘A capital trade, my lord. You see 
the first donkey. He is laden with 
injustices.’ 

‘ And to whom do you sell those 
wares ?” 
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‘To sultans. As to the second, 
he has as much envy on his back 
as he can carry.’ 

‘ Who buys that?’ 

‘Learned men. The third has a 
heavy load of cheating.’ 

‘ And where does that go to?’ 

‘The merchants buy it up. Fi- 
nally, the fourth, the strongest of 
all, carries a complete assortment of 
seductions, rages, perfidies, deceits, 
and wickednesses.’ 

‘And where can you get rid of 
such a cargo?” 

‘ Amongst the women,’ the demon 
promptly replied. 

And thus it has ever been. The 
oppressor calumniates his victim, to 
justify his oppression and to redeem 
his injustice by insult. China, with 
all its ancient civilization, treats 
women with the utmost contempt. 
Thus: The husband is the heaven 
of the wife.—If a woman have a 
husband after her heart, it is for 
her life; if not after her heart, it is 
for life also—A man must be a 
great fool to be afraid of his wife; 
but a wife must be a thousand 
times more foolish, not to be afraid 
of her husband.—A woman never 
praises without slandering.—You 
may hear what your wife says, but 
not believe it.—The happiest mother 
of daughters, is she who has only 
boys: with plenty more of similar 
refined and generous sentiments. 

When the Code Napoléon was 
fabricated, Napoleon himself, with 
his eagle glance, discovered that 
women had no moustaches. Women, 
consequently, are incompetent to 
command a regiment of cavalry; 
and, for still stronger reasons, to 
take a share in the regulation of the 
household. While they were dis- 
cussing, at the Council of State, the 
difficult question of the mutual 
rights and duties of married people, 
Napoleon thought proper to inter- 
fere; and he laid down the slightly 
Asiatic theory that the husband 
only had rights, while the woman 
had nothing but duties. 

‘A husband,’ he said, ‘ought to 
have an absolute control over his 
wife’s actions. He has the right to 
say to her, “ Madame, you shall not 
leave the house; madame, you shall 
not go to the play; madame, you 
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shall not visit hor receive such and 
such persons.”” That is to say, 

‘Madame, you belong to me, body 
and soul!’ 

Napoleon, in fact, transferred the 

discipline of the guard-room to the 
family home. At a later period, at 
St. Helena, after he had time for 
reflection, he seemed to regret poly- 
gamy. With the views of a con- 
queror accustomed to consume a 
considerable quantity of human 
wares on the field of battle, he did not 
take the trouble to conceal his notion 
that the perfection of marriage con- 
sisted in producing the greatest pos- 
sible amount of the raw material of 
war. 
You have not, however, done all, 
when you have inscribed in a code 
man’s right divine to domineer over 
woman: you have to carry out the 
code in practice. But the applica- 
tion sometimes gives the lie to the 
principle. There is many a gifted, 
not to say portioned woman, who 
thinks to herself, ‘Since, in every 
household there must be one who 
commands and another who obeys, 
let us see which it is to be.’ 

So she speaks out boldly, and 
says, ‘I will!’ She says it in right 
of her portion; she says it in right 
of her family, drawn up in battle 
array behind her portion; or it may 
be, in right of her beauty and the 
terror that beauty exercises. This 
imperious dame avenges on her 
husband’s person the wrongs of 
every other married woman. She 
makes him her clerk, her fetcher 
and carrier. She sends him at every 
hour of the day to her milliner, her 
dressmaker; and if she dared to 
carry out the principle of authority 
to its extreme, she would make him 
try on her skirt or her top. She 
insists on his accompanying her to 
mass, and on his carrying her clasped 
missal under his arm; but, above 
all, no complaint or observation ; 
she does not choose to be answered ; 
otherwise, she pouts, she weeps, she 
has an attack, and after the attack 
an illness. 

When all of a sudden, in the 
course of the day, she is inspired 
with a wish to visit some friend of 
her childhood, the husband, in order 
to be received back into favour, is 
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obliged to take their offspring out 
for a walk, ing in melancholy 
style the hoop a the skipping- 
rope slung on his arm. What ob- 
jection can he possibly make? Isn’t 
a father the best of nursemaids ? 

In the evening, at least, he hopes 
to enjoy in peace the reward he has 
earned, in the delights of intimacy. 
After dinner, at ease in his dressing- 
gown, before the crackling chimney- 
fire, half-asleep in his arm-chair, he 
digests his meal in ecstatic comfort. 
It is raining or snowing out of 
doors. The angry phantom of De- 
cember is making the weathercocks 
spin. But Madame has a new dress 
to show off; and that very day is 
precisely the Governor of the Bank’s 
reception. Without a minute’s de- 
lay, the husband ‘has to quit the 
careless posture and the conjugal 
slipper, to proceed to the lugu- 
brious operations of shaving, put- 
ting on the white cravat and the 
varnished boot, and going and fetch- 
ing a voiture de place, under the 
buckler of an umbrella. When he 
has found it—and it is often un- 
findable—and when he has brought 


it to the house-door in triumph, he 
stows into the box on wheels the 
sixty métres of gauze indispen- 


sable to the circumference of a 
crinoline, and he tries to find some- 
where a corner big enough to admit 
his microscopic self. 

He rolls along through the sombre 
mist, still more sombre himself, be- 
side his mute wife, wiping from 
time to time the bedimmed glass of 
the window, to discover how far 
they have got on their way. As 
soon as he sees land appear, namely, 
a facade lighted by gas, he gives the 
signal to stop. He then gloriously 
enters a brilliantly-illuminated sa- 
loon, ,hanging on the arm of his 
wife, who makes, as she walks, the 
noise of the rising tide. There he 
remains standing, hat in hand, hold- 
ing his head up, as if at a review. 
From hour to hour he exchanges 
& word with some dignitary of the 
Bourse touching the Three per 
Cents or the Grand Central. Atone 
in the morning, his wife conde- 
scends to relieve iim from standing 
sentinel, and to lead him back to the 
family fold. For the honour of the 
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beard, however, be it stated that 
the husband thus held in leading- 
strings sometimes breaks loose by 

laying his wife a coup de téte, or 
ae he trick, and even occa- 
sionally a coup détat. Notwith- 
standing which untoward events, 
matrimony is none the less recom- 
mendable. 

The bachelor is wanting in one 
virtue, or at least in one occasion of 
virtue. He returns home in the 
evening, and finds at his fireside 
neither a wife to teach him kind- 
ness, nor a fair little head, just fresh 
from heaven, to teach him candour. 
He has nobody about him to love 
or assist. He knows not the joy of 
devotedness; he cannot even serve 
his apprenticeship to it. He lives 
alone, always alone, himself his only 
object. He scarcely fills on earth 
the :place of his shoe-soles, and he 
thinks he lives! Life knows him 
not; let him gang his gate. 

Man, unprovided with a family, 
is only the beginning of a man; to 
give him the finishing touch, he 
must acquire the graces and the 
tenderness which are only to be 
acquired from the hearts of a mother, 
a sister, a wife;a daughter. A man 
with a family, says Bacon, has given 
a pledge against himself to fortune. 
Yes, doubtless, in despotic times, he 
offers a greater hold to tyranny, 
which can strike him as many blows 
as he has children. The bachelor, 
on the contrary, is not attached to 
the soil by a single root. When 
Sejanus has noted him on his 
tablets, he can strike his tent and 
cross the frontier. He is no more 
retained by fear than by favour ; he 
has no son to settle in life. 

Bacon, nevertheless, has made a 
mistake. He ought rather to have 
said, A man with a family has taken 
a hostage against destiny. What 
does it matter to him if despotism 
deprive the citizen of a citizen’s 
rights, and if Cesar, like the lion, 
reign in a desert? He may drive 
the people from public places, but 
he cannot drive the parent from his 
home. It is still possible, by one’s 


‘own fireside, to testify to one’s self 


and find happiness there ; as far, at 
least, as one has the right to be 
happy, while liberty wears widow's 
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weeds, in what was once a country, 
butis now only a prison. And every 
time the family-man puts a crown 
aside to save his family from want, 
he at the same time helps to raise 
his native land above servitude. 
Independence of position is a gua- 
rantee for independence of character. 
Despotism must have a mendicant 
ple. When the people no longer 
old out its hand, the despot ceases 
to reign. 

The mother also labours in her 
turn ; maternity is a ceaseless work. 
By education, she has to develop 
the man who is hidden in the infant ; 
and, to educate him, she exhausts 
the whole diplomacy of tenderness. 
She was the first to suspect the 
theory of attractive labour. She 
has the art of employing her idle 
child, with the air of amusing him 
all the while. She teaches him to 
do good by doing it herself, and to 
love by setting him the example. If 
the pupil, by-and-by, become a light 
in his generation, his mother has a 
right to half the merit. Nor is her 
devotedness a capital sunk without 
interest. Her virtuous conduct re- 
turns to her and envelopes her with 
fresh beauty. Mother and affec- 
tionate wife at once, she bears, like 
the orange-tree, flowers and fruit 
together. On approaching her, you 
feel a change working within you, 
and a desire to become better and 
holier. 

Only let gymnastics form part of 
a girl’s education, and humanity 
will have acquired a renovated 
vigour; Woman will have recovered 
the equilibrium between her mus- 
cular and her nervous systems. In- 
stead of an involuntary sibyl in- 
cessantly fastened to her tripod, who 
wills and acts solely by electrical 
discharges, you will have a soul ex- 
ercising a voluntary choice of action, 
and compelling its body to conform 
to its own will. Woman surely has 
the right to enjoy good health, be- 
cause she is obliged to be healthy 
for two—namely, for her own sake 
and for her child’s. 

Do you want to know the secret 
of Asia’s decline? You will doubt- 
less find it in the double stifling 
which results from climate and des- 
potism; but you will still more 
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surely discover it in the com’ 

repose of the harem, which condemns 
Woman to mould and stagnate in 
an aromatic dungeon reeking with 
the vapours of narguilé. It is 
therefore Man’s own interest to draw 
forth Woman from a listless life of 
indoor pleasure—the dinner, the 
ball, the concert, the evening party 
—to force her, from time to time, 
into the open air; to train her to 
walk, to swim, and to ride. 

But she has not only to educate 
her bodily powers, she has also her 
heart to send to school, and to de- 
velop its sympathy, its faculty of 
feeling. When the sympathetic sen- 
timent is beautiful or grand, it 
amounts to love, to admiration, and 
elevates the person who feels it to 
the higher regions of the human 
soul. For a woman to attain all 
the merit of which she is capable, 
it is good that she love and admire 
nature—that she be able to read the 
poetry of nature at sight. A woman 
who does not care to look out of win- 
dow to admire a sunset, has one spi- 
ritual gift the less ; she is wanting in 
the sense of the infinite. 

It seems, on the other hand, that 
she may venture to admire a picture 
without doing the slightest wrong. 
Tf art raise her views of every created 
thing, so much the better. She may 
understand music, and even per- 
form it, without throwing society 
into confusion. What » Hore is 


there in conversing with her piano 
in St. Cecilia’s ethereal language, 
provided she do not abuse the 
dreamy sounds to rock her imagina- 
tion into rhythmical somnambulism, 
unconscious of herself, and with no 


reaction of thought? The same 
may be said of poetry. Poetry is 
nothing else than a revenge which 
the soul takes on commonplace 
reality—an agreeable method of 
soaring to the skies on lyrical wings. 
After such an ascent, a woman will 
set little store by a bit of ribbon or 
a scrap of silk, stuck on to extort a 
fool’s compliment or entrap an im- 
becile. 

In any case, Woman must be 
allowed to occupy her mind with 
reasonable employment. Poor or 
rich, we ought all of us to work, 
were it only for work’s sake. Work 
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possesses in itself, i lent of 
all ideas of profit, a secret moralising 
influence ; it prevents human nature 
from falling into the fermentation of 
reverie. 

In former times, before the inva- 
sion of machinery, a young woman, 
even a patrician, even a princess, 
found in her house a complete 
series of work, which preserved her 
from the dangers of an idle imagina- 
tion. She span, or she embroidered. 
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She embroiders still, because em- 
broidery represents the aristocracy 
of the needle. But, during the rest 
of her time, what does she do to 
escape ennui ? 

Urge her, then—M. Pelletan con- 
cludes—body and soul, to intellec- 
tual pursuits which will divert her 
mind from thoughts that are not 
convenient. They, at least, will 
never cost her a moment’s repent- 
ance or remorse. 

E. 8. D. 


A STRING FROM ST. VALENTINE’S LYRE. 


T is a characteristic pettiness of 
our age that we are given to the 
burlesque of tness. Of old the 
traditions and the observances of 
St. Valentine’s day were without 
persi and without ridicule. 
There might be much gaiety, but 
there was little flippant or insolent 
insincerity. The anonymous letters 
that formerly graced the festival 
were the bashful announcers of a 
respectful attachment. The most 
distinguished of our earlier poets 
have left traces of the loyalty they 
professed and paid to the patron 
saint of Love. From the works of 
Chaucer and Lydgate, of Shake- 
speare, Drayton, and many others, 
we might cull instances of respect- 
ful reference orof tender inspiration. 
But the earliest poet to whom 
the literature of St. Valentine was 
indebted for any great system or 
number of contributions was 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, grandson 
of Charles V. of France, father of 
Louis XIL., and uncle of Francis L., 
who was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Agincourt in the year 1415. 
He was detained in captivity, chiefly 
in the Tower of London, for twenty- 
mee 3 ie during which he culti- 
vated both the English and the 
French muse with elegance and 
success. He was ransomed in 1440 
by Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, for the sum of three hun- 
dred thousand crowns; and died six 
years after. It is pleasant to know 
that if Charles, Duke of Orleans, 
had the thankless blessing of a 


twenty-five years’ imprisonment, he 


had a set-off in the bliss of being 
thrice married. Surely there was 
no half-heartedness in his devotion 
to the cause of St. Valentine. 

The origin of some sixty poems 
of the valentine order of which he 
was the author—the antiquity of 
the French of which makes it 
scarcely worth while to quote any 
of them—is thus set forth in an 
edition of his ‘ Poésies,’ published at 
Paris in 1809:—‘ Le 14 Janvier’ 
(should not this be Fevrier?) ‘ Va- 
lentine de Milan’ (mother of our 
princely author) ‘célébrait la féte de 
St. Valentin, son patron; en ré- 
unissant 4 sa cour les chevaliers et 
les dames les plus aimables. Elle 
tenait une cour d’amour, ot chaque 
chevalier était tenu de choisir une 
dame, de la servir, la chanter pen- 
dant une année, avec la liberté de 
lui étre fidéle plus long-temps.’ It 
is due to her son Charles, who took 
so kindly to the maternal project, 
and was so gallant with his pen, to 
show that he was no carpet knight; 
and that, if he was taken captive at 
Agincourt, it was from no want of 
personal bravery on his part. There 
is a fitness in establishing this point 
by the testimony of Michael y- 
ton, with whom the French duke 
had, as we shall see immediately, 
very pronounced Valentine affinities. 
The stanzas below are extracted 
from Drayton’s poem on the ‘ Battle 


_of Agincourt.’ 


* Yet while thus nobly they hold up the Chase 
Upon the French, and had so high a hand, 
The Duke of Bourbon, to make good his place, 

Inforced his troops (with much ado) to stand 
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‘To whom the Earl of Suffolk makes apace, 
Bringing a fresh and yet unfought-with band 
Of valiant billmen; Oxford with success 
Up with his troops doth with the other 
press. 
* When in comes Orleance, quite thrust off be- 
fore 
By those rude crowds that from the English 
Tan, 
Encouraging stout Bonrbon's troops the more 
T’ affront the foe that instantly began ; 
Fain would the Duke, if possible, restore 
(Doing as much as could be done by man) 
Their honour lost by this their late defeat, 
And causéd only by their base retreat.’ 


The same Drayton, famous in our 
literature for many noble works at 
present little read—amongst others 
the ‘Polyolbion, and ‘ England’s 
Heroical Epistles,’ in the latter of 
which the reader may detect a 
genuine Ovidean soupeon—has left, 
to the delight or the neglect of 
future ages, the following graceful 
poem ‘ To his Valentine’ :— 

* Muse, bid the morn awake, 
Sad winter now declines, 
Each bird doth choose a mate ; 
This day’s St. Valentine's. 
For that good Bishop's sake 
Get up and let me see, 
What beauty it shall be 
That fortune us assigns. 


*But lo, in happy hour, 

The place wherein she lies 

In yonder climbing tower 
Gilt by the glittering rise. 

O Jove! that in a shower, 
That once that thunderer did, 
When he in drops lay hid, 

That I could her surpri 


* Her canopy I'll draw 
With spangled plumes bed 

No mortal ever saw 
So ravishing a sight, 

That it the gods might awe, 
And powerfully transpierce 
The globy universe 

Out-shooting every light. 


* My lips I'll softly lay 

Upon her heavenly cheek, 
Dy’d like the dawning day 

As polished ivory sleek. 
And in her ear I'll say :— 

“© thou bright morning star, 

*Tis I that come so far 

My Valentine to seek. 


‘ # Fach little bird this tide 
Doth chase her lovéd peer, 
Which constantly abide 
In wedlock all the year. 
As Nature is their guide, 
So may we two be true 
This year, nor change for new, 
As turtles coupled were, 
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“ The sparrow, swan, the dove, 
Though Venus’ birds they be, 
Yet are they not for love 
So absolute as we. 
For reason us doth move, 
They but by billing woo; 
Then try what we can do, 
To whom all sense is free. 


_‘* Which have we more than they 

By livelier organs swayed ; 
Our happiness each way 

More by our seuse obeyed. 
Our passions to display 

This season us doth fit; 

Then let us follow it 

As nature us doth lead. 


*“ One kiss in two let's break 
Confounded with the touch ; 
But half-words let us speak, 
Our lips employed so much ; 
Until we both grow weak ; 
With sweetness of thy breath 
O smother me to death, 
Long let our joys be such. 


* « Let’s laugh at them that chuse 

Their Valentines by lot; 

To wear their names that use 
Whom idly they have got; 

Such poor choice we refuse,, 
Saint Valentine befriend, 
We thus this moon may spend, 

Else, Muse, awake her not!” ’ 


Dr. Donne, dean of St. Paul’s, 
churchman and dignitary as he was 
in later life, wrote, in his sowing- 
time of the wild variety of a useful 
cereal, an SEpithalamium on Frede- 
rick, Count Palatine of the Rhyne, 
and the Lady Elizabeth being mar- 
ried on St. Valentine’s Day.’ The 
first two stanzas of this poem may 
perhaps be counted decent enough 
to be quoted here; many of the 
others are a trifle more questionable 
than the most doubtful inuendo of 
Sir John Suckling’s ‘Ballad on a 
Wedding.’ But indeed it is only the 
first stanza of this ‘ Epithalamium’ 
that properly belongs to us, as being 
adapted to St. Valentine, and throw- 
ing some light upon popular senti- 
ments and ceremonies. A modern 
poet, in treating so magnificent a 
subject as a state alliance, would 
probably endeavour tomake his muse 
step grandly in time to political ac- 
companiments; but Donne was 
diverted from this by his inveterate 
proneness to speculate on physio- 
logical probabilities, Thus sings 
the enrbryo dean :— 
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Hail, bishop Valentine, whose day this is, 
All the air is thy diocese, 
And all the chirping choristers, 
And other birds are thy parishioners ; 
Thou marry’st every year 
The lyric lark, and the grave whispering dove ; 
The sparrow, that neglects his life for love ; 
The housebold bird, with the red stomacher ; 
Thou mak’st the blackbird speed as soon, 
As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon ; 
' The husband cock looks out, and straight is sped, 
And meets his wife, which brings her feather- 
bed. 
This day more cheerfully than ever shine, 
This day, which might inflame thyself, old 
Valentine. 


Till now thou warm’dst with multiplying loves 
Two larks, two sparrows, or two doves; 
All that is nothing unto this, 
For thou this day couplest two phenixes. 
Thou mak'st a taper see 
What the Sun never saw, and what the ark 
(Which was of fowl and beasts the cage and 
park) 
Did not contain, one bed contains through thee 
Two phenixes whose joined breasts 
Are unto one another mutual nests ; 
Where motion kindles such fires as shall give 
Young phenixes, and yet the old shall live : 
Whose love and courage never shall decline," 
But make the whole year through thy day, 
O Valentine !’ 


Turning from Dr. Donne, and 
suppressing his ribaldry, which no 
loyal reader of ‘ London Society ’ can 
desire to see exposed, we come upon 
a choice expression of Valentine 
tenderness and chivalry, left us by 
Phineas Fletcher, the author of 
‘ The Purple Island,’ an erudite and 
philosophical poem in which physi- 
ology is used for quite other pur- 
poses than in Donne’s ‘ Epithala- 
mium.’ 

Allowing for the quaintness and 
conceit of the , qualities 
which were incidental to Fletcher’s 
age, it would be difficult to find 
anything more tender and true 
than these few lines addressed 


*To uy onty Caosen VALENTINE AND Wire, 


Maystress Elizabeth Vincent. 
Anegram. { Is my Breast’s chaste Valentine. 
Think not (fair love) that chance my band 
directed 

To make my choice my chance; blind chance 
and hands 

Could never see what most my mind effected ; 

But Heaven (that ever with chaste truc love 
stands) 

Lent eyes to see what most my eyes respected ; 

Then do not thou resist what Heaven com- 
mands ; 


lll 


But yield thee his, who must be ever thine; 
My heart thy altar is, my breast thy shrine ; 
Thy name for ever is, my breast’s chaste Valen- 
tine.’ 


One may often spend a consider- 
able time in threshing the straw of 
Herrick’s ‘Hesperides’ before he 
comes to a kernel of corn; and the 
four lines which follow, and for 
which that jovial priest is answer- 
able, are inserted chiefly because it 
does not seem kind entirely to pass 
over the claims of so very fecund a 
contributor to our fragmentary 
erotic poetry. Herrick thus sings 


‘To ms Vatestixe on St. Vatertixe’s Dar. 
‘Oft have I heard both youths and virgins say 
Birds choose their mates, and couple too, this 
day; 
But by their flight I never can divine 
When I shall couple with my Valentine.’ 


The popular notion of birds 
choosing their mates on St. Valen- 
tine’s day—to which Herrick al- 
ludes, and the details of which se- 
lection were given more than a 
hundred years after by Cowper—as 
well as that other popular idea that 
the first single person of the oppo- 
site sex met by any other on the 
morning of St. Valentine’s day was 
the destined wife or the destined 
husband of the person meeting him 
or her, are presented together by 
the poet Gray, who puts such words 
as these into the mouth of a country 
dame :— 

‘ Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramours with mutual chirpings find, 
I early rose just at the break of day, 
Before the sun had chased the stars away : 
A-field I went, amid the morning dew, 
To milk my kine (for so should housewives do), 
Thee first I spied—and the first swain we see, 
In spite of fortune shall our true love be!’ 


In February, 1784, was published 


‘The New English Valentine 
Writer, or the High Road to Love; 
for both Sexes, containing a com- 
plete Set of Valentines, Proper for 
almost every TraDE in Town or 
Country, with their Answers. Like- 
wise a variety of pleasing Verses 
calculated to crown with Mirth and 
Good Humour, the happy Day which 
is called St. VALENTINE, which the 
Young of both Sexes may read 
without blushing, and those of 
riper Years find much Pleasure and 
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Entertainment. To which is added Tae Fisuwoxcer To —— ——. 
several New Songs in Honour of * Thou art a dish 
the Day, never before printed. Of dainty fish, 
Written by Mr. Turner, of the Better than soles or whiting ; 
County of Norfolk; Mr. Williams, Fred pwc — 
of the City of Oxford ; Mr. Manley ° Like nate, your breath’s delighting. 
of the County of Middlesex; Miss You've slipt, I feel, 
Rose, of the City of Canterburyj; Just like my eel, 
Miss Lovejoy, of the City of York; Quite through this heart of mine ; 
Miss Gray, of the City of Bristol.’ No flounder that 
This book, as may be surmised from He canghs eo St 
° ape . . As I, your Valentine. 

the writers giving their names—if A shrimp am I 
indeed the artistic distribution of Till you comply, 
these do not suggest the idea of Then dab me pray no more ; 
noms de plume—is thoroughly genial I’m full of spawn 
and harmless; and when we con- As any prawn, " 
sider how very obnoxious a volume Bay Cae Seen yee bas mae! 
the Valentines of to-day devoted to ANSWER OF —— —— To THE FisHMONGEE. 
professional courtship or expressions “Good Mr. Fish, 
of scorn and antipathy would make You're not the dish 
if gathered within cover, we are in- That’s suited to my mind ; 
clined, in the interest of popular ’Tis a plain case, 
good taste, to wish that it might be __ Pm nota plaice 
re-edited. Here are two or three Nor ” — o_ ll find. 
Specimens :— tiie ok 
Which easily I draw ; 

Should you be mine, 

Sweet Valentine, 
Beware of lobster’s claw. 

So take your dish 


Tue Faawer to—— —., 
‘If plough and cart 
Can please your heart 

With milking cows and swine, 
Come here to me Of dainty fish 
ae 9 Yel , And cast your net elsewhere ; 

e plenty, Valentine. But | despise 

Good corn, my fields - 
In plenty yields; 

My barns are filled with store, 


Fine sheep in pens, Joz, THE SANDMAN, TO OvsTER NAN, WITH A 
And cocks and hens, KNIFE. 
Are clucking round my dvor. ‘As I am crying round my sand * 
For pudding and beef And you, my Valentine, at hand, 
Provision chief, To open oysters, on my life, 
And up the chimney, bacon ; I’ve sent my Nan a pretty knife. 
Sweet Valentine Oh! let your rosy fingers take 
If you'll be mine ' And keep it safe for Joey's sake ; 
You'll never be mistaken.’ Each oyster then you'll ope with ease, 
And every customer you'll please.’ 


Your sprat-like eyes, 
So fare you well, my dear !’ 


ANSWER OF —— — — TO THE FARMER. 
‘Your plough and cart ANSWER, WiTH A Jackass. 
Have won my heart, * My Joey is to me so kind, 

Pray who could better wish? It makes me almost quite sand-blind > 
With corn in store, And to help out your raw-flanked team, 
Fowls at the door, I've hit upon a noble scheme : 

And milk, a well-filled dish. To aid, as through the streets you pass, 

Let others’ fate I’ve sent my sandman Joe, an Ass; 
Be high and great, It cost just half a crown of mine, 
A farmer's wife be mine; So now farewell, my Valentine !’ 
T'll milk the cows, 
And mind the house, Another Valentine, taken from 

And feed the grunting swine. ‘The New Mirror of Love,’ pub- 
in summer's day lished at Glasgow in 1832, has some 
pert little pretension, apart from that 

le hot the sun does shine ; + . f 

Shen ean @ Gn arising from a fair amount 0 
And let’s agree talent, to dramatic interest, on the 
About it, Valentine.’ score of cataloguing the favourite 
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that had the run of the 

about the time of its issue. 
runs thus; being addressed to 
Lady fond of Plays’ :— 


* Not “The Poor Gentleman ” am I, 
Nor even “ The Heir-at-Law ;” 
“Who wants a Guinea?’ you may cry, 
I scorn “ The Prize” to draw. 
*“ A Bold Stroke for a Wife” appears, 
“The Straiagem” is mine ; 
“The Honeymoon ” shall last for years, 
Then be my Valentine. 
*To “ Matrimony” then agree, 
For no “ Deaf Lover” I, 
“The Constant Couple” we shall be, 
“ The Rivals” I'll defy. 
“ Frightened to Death” I’ll be, if thou 
A “Lover's Vows” decline; 
But let’s be “ Man and Wife,” for now 
I am thy Valentine.’ 


In the March number of ‘ London 
Society’ for last year, there appeared 
an article entitled ‘ Oy ome 
Poetry — Filigree Philosophy,’ i 
which the life and the poetical > 
mains of Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed were genially discussed and 
exhibited in specimen. But, as if 


to leave a gleaning for our present 
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| ary the author of that paper 
id not expose the contents of a 
little cabinet labelled ‘ Poems written 
in Early Youth,’ and in one small 
compartment of which was grouped 
a small number of Valentines. Here, 
and now we say no further word of 
this gifted and lamented author, 
we simply use, with pleasure and 
gratitude, one of his Valentines as a 
tail-piece. It is entitled ‘The 
Dove ewe 
Tae Dove. 
* Tell me, little darling Dove, 
Whence and whither dost thou rove ? 


*T am in haste; a brother tied 
This doggrel greeting to my side : 
“ May every good my sister bless— 
Life, virtue, health, and happiness ; 
Not vulgar mirth, but modest sense ; 
Not mines of gold, but competence ; 
With these her bark may peaceful glide, 
Uninjured, down life’s swelling tide. 
May soft Content’s all-healing power 
Stand ready for each suffering hour, 
Enhance the good the fates bestow, 
And mitigate the pangs of woe. 
Each year may an adoring crew 
New Valentines around her strew ; 
Be every page and every line 
As ardent, as sincere, as mine!” ’ 


A. H. G. 
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. A VALENTINE IN THE BREEZES. 


OFTLY, swiftly blow, ye breezes, gloriously fresh and free, 

Down to where the western beaches meet the kisses of the sea ; 
Sweep o’er woodland, hill, and meadow, all along the river side, 
Where the peaceful rushes quiver to the music of the tide, 

Down to where, without the harbour, roar the breakers in their play, 
Bursting o’er the wall of granite in a shower of stinging spray ; 
Where the lofty cliffs in whiteness underneath the sunlight shine, 
Softly, swiftly blow, ye breezes, from my lips a Valentine! 


Tell to one, ye rushing breezes, one as good and true as fair— 
Whisper while ye softly lift the braids of darkly golden hair, 

That the Valentine ye bear her is the offer of a heart 

From whose depth the winsome beauty of her face will never part; 
From whose inmost life the blessing of her sweetness never flies, 
In whose memory there glitters all the glory of her eyes— 

All the gleaming of the silky chesnut tresses as they twine 

In the breeze that carries westward this my earnest Valentine. 


More than beauty too. Oh! tell her of the hope whose purple bloom 
Rainbow-like is brightly arching over ev’ry hour of gloom, 

Of the gentle winning kindness and the simple spotless truth 

That are gems of rarest water in the coronet of youth, 

And are hers. Oh! tell her, breezes, how their magic falls on me 

As the silver moonbeams glimmer soft across a stormy sea! 

Tell her that her gifts and graces all in harmony combine, 

And their glamour is upon me as I send the Valentine! 


Softly, swiftly blow, ye breezes, typical—oh! such my prayer!— 

Of the softness of life’s breezes unto one as sweet as fair, 

As your music murmurs lowly through the budding violet leaves, 

So may life’s melodious cadence—free from aught that chafes or grieves— 
Mark the epochs of existence in a changeless chord of joy, 

Too well-earned to be imperilled, too unworldly for alloy— 

For the Queen of Hearts whose tresses all of silky golden shine, 

As she wanders on the morning that shall bring my Valentine! 


Softly, swiftly sweep, ye breezes, gloriously fresh and free, 

Down to where the sands are stretching far, beside the sapphire sea ; 

Tell the story I have whispered, tell it in its earnest power, 

Tell it as a truth whose meaning never changes for an hour; 

Tell of love unutterable—love unchangeable as mine, 

Tell the old, old happy story, told so oft in prose and rhyme— 

Whisper to the heart so tender-true—the gentle heart that’s mine— 

Every prayer, and hope, and blessing summed in this my Valentine. 
W. R. 
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BRADBURY’S VISITOR. 
Q@ Legend of St. Walentine’s Coe. 


V ARRIED indeed! Married?’ 

And, just to impress on his 
_own mind the enormity of the 
thing, he said it again, * Married! 
Well I’m sure! what next ? 

The speaker was Mr. Benjamin 
Bradbury, the eminent building- 
contractor; and the above observa- 
tion was made by Mr. Bradbury 
when comfortably seated before his 
writing-desk, in his private sanc- 
tum, at about twelve o’clock on the 
evening of the thirteenth of Fe- 
bruary, in the year—I’m not quite 
sure about the year, but you'll be 
kind enough to notice particularly 
that it was ,the thirteenth of Fe- 
bruary,—Mr. Bradbury had been 
looking over his private accounts, 
and calculating how many thou- 
sands the last twelve months had 
added to his fortune. The result 


was fully satisfactory; but he was 
evidently not entirely at his ease. 
The fact is, Mr. Bradbury had that 
morning received a proposal for the 


hand of his only daughter, the child 
of his first wife, and, to make the 
matter worse, from a rascal without 
a penny. (Not that Frank Wilson 
was a rascal, or penniless in reality ; 
on the contrary, he was an honour- 
able young fellow, with a small but 
increasing income; but Mr. Brad- 
bury had large ideas, and that was 
his way of putting it.) 

He Zould hardly believe his own 
ears when the young man made his 
audacious proposal. Young Wilson, 
a fellow with a paltry four hundred 
a year, had sat in that very room 
and proposed himself as a husband 
for Mr. Bradbury’s only child, who 
would, after his death, come into a 
fortune of more than a hundred 
thousand pounds! and had, more- 
over, assured him that the young 
lady herself was just as anxious for 
the union—indeed, that they had long 
loved each other very dearly. Mr. 
Bradbury, being a millionaire, with 
& constant eye to the main chance, 
disapproved of love-matches on 
principle, and of course had said, 
“Certainly not,’ in the sternest pos- 


sible manner, and dismissed the un- 
happy suitor in much discourage- 
ment. Nevertheless, he could not 

et the audacious proposition out of 

is head. So now, having closed 
his ledger, and not feeling disposed 
to go to bed, Mr. Bradbury deter- 
mined that he would put his desk 
to rights. This was a work he had 
always been intending to do ‘ to- 
morrow evening’ for the last twenty 
years, but somehow he had never 
done so, and it was in a state of rare 
confusion. Letters and memoranda, 
old and new, interspersed with odds 
and ends of all kinds, were huddled 
together without order or arrange- 
ment. By way of making a begin- 
ning, Bradbury pulled out of one 
corner a bundle of old letters, and 
untied a faded green ribbon with 
which they were bound; and as he 
did so, with the one subject still 
uppermost in his mind, he made 
the exclamation above mentioned. 
It was not addressed to any one, 
seeing that there was nobody there; 
and therefore Mr.. Bradbury natu- 
rally felt surprised when a silvery 
voice replied— 

‘Married, Mr. Bradbury ?—cer- 
tainly: and why not?’ 

At the same moment there was a 
flutter among the old letters in 
Bradbury’s hand ; and, from an en- 
velope somewhat larger than the 
rest, emerged a lady of most dazzling 
appearance. She was decidedly 
diminutive, being of only about six 
inches stature, but of admirable 
symmetry. She wore a garment of 
gossamer texture, the skirts of 
which, distended in the most ap- 
proved ballet fashion, were looped 
up with ruby hearts, connected with 
true-lovers’ knots in white satin 
ribbon, and her wreath was of 
similar material. This angelic being 


tripped lightly from the open enve- 


lope to Mr. Bradbury’s table; and 
there, after a coquettish dance 
round, seated herself on the closed 
lid of a big inkstand, and arranged 
the folds of her drapery with femi- 
nine exactness. 

Ia 
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‘Why shouldn’t they be married, 
my dear sir ?’ 

Bradbury’s first feeling, after he 
had once recovered from the shock 
of his visitor's unexpected pe 
ance, was a dread lest Mrs. B—— 
(who was a person of rigid pro- 
priety, and a fine flow of language) 
should come in unawares, and find 
him in the company of a lady with 
such exceedingly short petticoats. 
But on reflegtion, remembering that 
his wife had been in bed for at least 
an hour and a half, and was pro- 
bably sound asleep, he took cou- 


e. 

‘Why not, ma’am? said Mr. 
Bradbury, passing his fingers 
through his stubbly hair—‘ why 
not? Because—because—it’s ridi- 
culous !’ 

‘But why is it ridiculous, Mr. 
Bradbury ?—that’s the point.’ 

* Of course it’s ridiculous. Kate’s 
too young, for one thing. Why, 
it’s only the other day since the 
child came home from school; and 
she won’t be twenty-one for four 
months yet.’ 

‘Youth is a fault that mends it- 
self. She'll soon get over that. 
What's the next reason, sir, if you 
please ?” 

‘The next reason is that young 
Wilson has no money, or next to 
none: and a very good reason it 


is. 

‘So it is, decidedly. How much 
has he got?” 

‘ About four hundred a year from 
his business, and a hundred of pri- 
vate property, according to what he 
told me this morning.’ 

* Very good, Mr. Bradbury. What 
is the next reason ?” 

‘Next, indeed! I think that’s 
quite enough, without anything 
else.’ 


‘You have no personal objection 
to him, then. He is not dissipated, 
or anything of that sort ? 

‘On the contrary, I believe he 
is a steady, hard-working young 
fellow. No; I have nothing against 
=e tha’ i 
¢ Now Bes fensin Brad 
me. I’ve known you ever since you 


were & boy. 
* You’ve known me!—what?’ ex- 


claimed Mr. Bradbury, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘Ever since you were a boy: yes, 
and a good many people older than 
you.” 

‘You’ve known me ever since I 
was & boy! Why, you’re not more 

Here Mr. Bradbury stopped 
short, not feeling sure whether six- 
teen or six would be nearest the 
mark. 

‘Don’t interrupt, sir: we'll say 
ever since you were a young man, 
if it suits you better; and to prove 
it, 1’ll show you your portrait, as 
you were then.’ 

As she spoke, she touched with 
her wand an old case which was 
lying on the table, and which en- 
closed a miniature. 

* Open it.’ 

Bradbury took the case with a 
slight inward chuckle, knowing, as 
he thought, that the portrait was 
that of a deceased uncle of his wife. 
However, on opening it, he found, to 
his astonishment, that Mrs. B——’s 
uncle had disappeared, and had 
given place to a life-like representa- 
tion of himself, forty-five years 
younger. Few would have recog- 
nized the wrinkled, grizzled Brad. 
bury of to-day, in the curly-haired 
young fellow, full of life and merri- 
ment, which the portrait repre- 
sented ; but Bradbury did. 

‘Bless my soul!’ said he, ‘so it 
is! ’Pon my word, I wasn’t a bad- 
looking fellow in those days.’ 

And Bradbury pulled up his 
shirt-collar, and put his fingers 
through his hair, with a sort of 
" c, pride, in his younger 
self. 

‘Yes, Benjamin Bradbury, you 
were a better-looking man in those 
days, as you say—and a better- 
hearted man, in the bargain, I fancy. 
If you had but one loaf, in those 
days, you would give away half to 
any one that needed it more.’ 

‘So I would,’ said Bradbury. 
* What a donkey I must have been! 
But I know better now.’ 

‘No, you don’t, Benjamin Brad- 
bury; you don’t know better now: 
you — o hard and selfish, and 
you keep all you can and let the 
needy go without; but you don’t 
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know better. Do people like you 
better now than they did then, 
think you?’ 

* Dare say they don’t; but I don’t 
much mind that.’ 

‘You were poor, and now you 
are rich; but are you any happier 
now than then? Look at the por- 
trait again.’ 

Bradbury looked at the image of 
his former self; and as he gazed, 
long-forgotten memories thronged 
into his mind —mewmories of generous 
impulses, eagerly acted upon; of 
deeds of boyish disinterestedness 
done by the curly-haired lad before 
him—deeds that the man was far 
too prudent to do. And with a 
queer choking sensation in his 
throat, Bradbury answered— 

‘No; on the whole, I think—I 
suppose—I was happier then.’ 

ppier!—to be sure you were,’ 
said the sprite. ‘No man can vio- 
late the laws of his being, and en- 
case himself in the hard panoply of 
self, without peying a heavy penalty. 
The sympathetic thrill awakened 


in the breast by the knowledge of 
another’s eg ess, created by our 
i 


means, is a higher pleasure than 
any your gold procures for you 
now: and that pleasure you have 
not known for years, Benjamin 
Bradbury.’ 

‘Come, come!’ said Bradbury, 
‘you don’t mean to persuade me 
that money isn’t worth having.” 

‘I did not say it was not,’ said the 
sprite. ‘Money is good as a means, 
but not as an end. It is good be- 
cause it will purchase many plea- 
sures ; and, best of all, the precious 
pleasure of conferring happiness on 
others. But you, and men like you, 
grovel in the earth so long, that at 
length you labour only to gather a 
heap of mould, and forget all about 
the flowers.’ 

‘Well, said Bradbury, reflec- 
tively, ‘IT don't know. 1 rather 
think there’s something in what 
you say, though.’ 

* Well, then, to come to the point; 
here is an opportunity of treating 
yourself to a great pleasure, by con- 
ferring much happiness on two 
people who deserve it. , You must 
consent to this 

* That I’ll Gel ne Gung, Pe 
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fully made up my mind that I won't 
do anything of the sort.’ 

* You will consent, I assure you. 
You have told me your objections ; 
and by means of those very objec- 
tions I intend to convince you. 
Benjamin Bradbury, how old were 
you when you married? and what 
was your wife's fortune?’ 

Bradbury thought of the second 
Mrs. B——, upstairs, and fancied he 
saw a loophole. 

‘I was fifty-three, I believe; and 
she oe me thirty-five thousand 
pounds,’ 

‘ Bradbury!’ and the bright — 
of the sylphide were fixed on him 
with a threatening glance— Brad- 
bury, you're prevaricating! When 
you married syour first wife, Kate’s 
mother, you were three-and-twenty ; 
a light-hearted lad like that por- 
trait ; and she was a good little girl, 
with 9 bright, loving face ote 
only dowry. And you, sir, what 
was your income then ?’, 

‘ Twenty-eight shillings a week,’ 
said Bradbury, penitently. 

‘Not princely, Mr. Bradbury; 
but you made it enough, didn’t 
you?’ 

* Ay, that we did,’ said Bradbury, 
‘and were as happy as the day is 
long.’ 

* You're condemning yourself, you 
see,’ said the sprite. ‘This young 
couple are older than you and your 
wife were then, and have a good 
deal more to keep house upon: and 
you know yourself they love each 
other dearly.’ 

‘Love a fiddlestick!’ said Brad- 
bury; ‘ali boy and girl nonsense.’ 

‘ You’re quite above that sort of 
thing yourself, sir, I suppose ?” 

‘I should rather think I was 
said Bradbury. 

* Very good,’ said the lady, ‘ very 
good. Now, do you think you 
would know your own hand- 
writing?’ 

And she looked searchingly at 
Mr. Bradbury, with her head on 
one side, and a mischievous twinkle 
in her eyes, like an Old Bailey bar- 
rister who is getting a witness into 
a fix, and intends to be down upon 
him tremendously i in a minute. 

* Perhaps you will be kind enough 
to take any one of that bundle of 
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letters, and tell me what you think 
of it.’ 

Bradbury did as he was ordered. 
The first paper he laid his hand 
upon had been enclosed in the en- 
velope from which the sprite had 
emerged. It was yellow with age, 
and sadly frayed at the edges. He 
opened it, and recognised it as a 
valentine sent in years long past to 
his dead first wife, in the happy 
days of their courtship. A strange 
sensation fluttered at Bradbury’s 
heart, and a mist seemed to come 
before his eyes, as he read the long- 
forgotten lines, They were bis own, 
and exhibited faults in plenty both 
in metre and phraseology, but they 
breathed a warmth and life to which 
his heart had long begn a stranger. 
And Bradbury thought of one to 
whom those lines, rough and irre- 
gular as they were, had been the 
perfection of poetry; who had read 
them over and over again with un- 
fading pleasure, till, like the frayed 
edges of the paper they were 
written upon, the gentle life had 
worn away, and he had been left 
alone. Alone! deprived of her 
whose sweet presence had cherished 
all loving thoughts and tender 
sympathies ; who by her gentle in- 
fluence had prevented the cares of 
business and the toilsome struggle 
for success from effacing all noble 
aspirations and generous sympathies 
from his once warm heart. And 
Bradbury remembered now, when 
she had gone, the good influence 
had slowly faded away, and had left 
him worldly and avaricious, with 
the last best relic of his former self, 
his love for her child, degenerating 
into a vain ambition to see her well 
dowered with the gold which he had 
made his god. And then came a 
bitter thought of his second mar- 
riage ; a marriage made for money 
only, and of which cool indifference 
was the most pleasant phase. And 
with a sharp pain at his heart, 
Bradbury covered his face with his 
hands. 

‘You do not scoff at love now, 
said the sprite. ‘The tears which 
steal through your fingers show 
that there is yet some life in your 
frozen heart. Weep on, Benjamin 
Bradbury. Every one of those 
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tears is worth a thousand of your 
— coins. Learn this — you 
new it once, learn it in, and 
cherish the truth in your heart for 
ever :—that every man who walks 
this earth is, by the bond of common 
humanity, linked to every other. 
Our Master, when he created man, 
ordained that none should live for 
himself alone. Each one is linked, 
by cords invisible, to friends, to 
kinsfolk, to humanity at large; and 
along these electric wires our sweet- 
est pleasures come. If man, in 
his blindness, snap the cords, those 
dearest pleasures shall come to him 
no more. The various relations and 
dependencies of humanity are to 
each one as the boughs of the 
t tree. They derive their 
strength and sap from him, but 
they render as much as they re- 
ceive. While his branches wave 
around him, each leaf shall catch a 
breath of the cool breeze, a ray of the 
golden sunshine, or a drop of the 
freshening rain; and every genial 
influence thus received shall send 
a thrill of pleasure to his heart. 
But let him once in his selfishness 
lop off the branches which derived 
their life from him, and he shall 
be like the trunk blasted by the 
lightning. The sun may shine, and 
the rain may fall, and the fresh 
breeze may sweep over him, but he 
is sensitive to their sweet. influences 
no longer; he shall remain cold and 
dead at heart for ever. Benjamin 
Bradbury, for the last half of your 
life, such have you been. You have 
tried to shake off all loving human 
sympathies; and you have well- 
nigh succeeded. And what has your 
life been? Have you once known, 
in all your later life, a thrill of 
pleasure equal to that produced 
in the old days by the gift ofa 
penny in real loving charity ? Have 
you ever had the happiness of re- 
ceiving a poor man’s blessing? 
Have you ever had the pleasure of 
seeing, in your own home circle, or 
among those you call your friends, 
faces gladden or eyes grow brighter 
at your presence? You know that 
you have not. You know that in 
your heart of hearts you would be 
glad this moment to exchange half 
your-wealth for one week of the old 
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lighthearted feeling, the pleasant 
inward warmth which you had in 
those boyish days. Is it not so?’ 

‘It is! indeed it is.’ 

‘If such is really your feeling, 
the realisation of your wish is in 
your own power. You cannot be 
young again in body, but you can 
be young at heart, and regain 
much, very much of the feeling of 
those old happy days. But the act 
must be your own, and you may 
make a beginning now. You were 
generous then ; you must be gene- 
rous now. Would you condemn 
your child to a loveless life, and 
sell her for gold to an existence 
such as your own second union has 
been ?” 


*‘ Heaven forbid !’ 

‘I am sure you would not. Now 
think over this young man’s pro- 

in a generous spirit. You 
w full well that though it is not 
what the slang of the world calls a 
“ brilliant match,” it has every 
chance of being a happy one. But 
we will try it by a severe test. If 
your child’s mother were living, 
what would her counsel be, think 
you ? 

‘I think—I believe she would be 
in favour of it.’ 

‘And you know whether she 
would have approved lightly. Frank 
Wilson is faithful, loving, honest. 
What would you have more? His 
fortune is small, but it only rests 
with you to make it larger.’ 

* Egad! and so I will,’ said Brad- 
bury, brightening up. ‘I'll give 
the young couple five hundred a 
year, and he shall have a share in 
my business, if he likes.’ 

‘That’s right, and like a good 
fellow, Bradbury. I was sure you'd 


consent. And now how do you 
feel ?” 
‘ Fifty cent. jollier already,’ 
said Bradbury. ‘I feel like a young 
man again, and quite delighted at 
the idea of making my dear little 
Kitty happy. My dear lady, you 
have no idea how this matter has 
weighed on my mind all day. I'm 
y excessively obliged to you for 
settling it so nicely.’ 

‘To be sure you are,’ said the 
visitor. ‘And now don’t you want 
to know to whom you are indebted, 
you ungrateful man ?’ 

**Pon my honour, I quite forgot 
that we weren’t old friends,’ said 
Bradbury. ‘ But I should like to 
know uncommonly.’ 

‘This is my password,’ said the 
lady, giving a smart postman’s rap 
on the table with her wand. ‘ Now 
perhaps you can guess.’ 

‘Never was good at guessing,’ 
said Bradbury. ‘Give it up.’ 

‘Why, I'm Saint Valentine, you 
old stupid,’ said the lady. ‘ Mind 
you don’t forget what I’ve told you.’ 
And she vanished without even 
wishing him ‘ good-night.’ 


So Frank and Kate were married, 
and lived happy ever afterwards, as 
might naturally have been ex- 

ted. Old Bradbury has im- 


* mensely improved, but he hasn’t 


finished setting his desk to rights 
yet. Every St. Valentine’s eve he 
shuts himself up in his room, and 
reads over that packet of old letters, 
but he has never had another visit 
from St. Valentine. Probably her 
time is pretty fully occupied, for I 
rather fancy there are a good many 
flinty-hearted fathers about. . 
A.J.L. 
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THE CLARET SONG. 


THE autumn clouds are gathering, 
The day grows dull and drear, 
No sunbeam gilds the streamlet, 
The forest leaves are sere. 
My blood is creeping chilly, 
My pulse is flagging low, 
So fill me up, my own love, 
A glass of good Bordeaux. 


Each grief that racks the bosom 
Shall sink before its spell : 

A truce to piercing sorrow, 
To burdening care farewell ! 

There is a joy that palls not, 
Nor yet subdued by woe 

Is he for whom there sparkles 
A glass of good Bordeaux. 


Your Port’s a full-fed trader, 
Moselle’s a lisping maid, 
A dowager is Sherry, 
Champagne a roystering blade ; 
And Burgundy’s a cleric, 
Grave, middle-aged, and slow— 
The gentleman of wines is 
A glass of good Bordeaux. 


In each light purple bubble 
A thousand visions throng ; 
I see the vineyard redden, 
I hear the vintage song: 
The skies of France are o’er me, 
The blue Garonne below, 
For fancy finds no friend like 
A glass of good Bordeaux. 


And from that sunny south land 
Its thoughts the bright wine brings, 
Of days when Gascon vineyards 
Were ruled by English kings; 
Of knights who fought and conquered 
Five hundred years ago, 
And quaffed with sable Edward 
A glass of good Bordeaux. 


Well! gone are pride and pageant 
As we must fleet away : 

We’ve still the wine remaining, 
We've still the passing day. 

The thought you'll say’s a trite one, 
A wise one ’tis I know; 

So pledge to me, my own love, 
A glass of good Bordeaux. ° 
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THE TWO VALENTINES 


EBRUARY is not a cheerful 
month, nay, to my thinking, 
it is quite the dreariest of all the 
year. Whatever wintry charms 
there may have been in frost and 
snow and ice, have begun to pall by 
this time, and spring leaves and 
blossoms are never, to all appear- 
ance, so far off, as in that bleak and 
desolate month. 

I have heard people speak, with 
apparent enjoyment, of the lusty 
pleasures of winter, of the exhila- 
rating effects of keen frost, of biting, 
boisterous winds. I have remem- 
bered certain days of my own an‘ 
Ellinor’s throughout one dark wi::- 
ter, and I have bowed my head 
shuddering, and prayed heaven in 
its mercy to succour the poor. 

For my sister and I have known 


poverty; not born, nor bred to it, 
we were yet scarcely women grown, 
when we found ourselves alone in 
the world with poverty for our in- 
heritance, and I, indeed, with nothing 
between me and starvation save 
Ellinor’s courage, energy, and pa- 
tience. Iam not going to write a 
record of our lives in those days, it 
would only be that of hundreds of 
others, as well born, as tenderly 
nurtured as ourselves—no, only a 
little incident that grew out of our 
poverty, and that was destined to 
ind those days by a curious link 
to the ones that were to come. 

We had tried many methods by 
which to earn daily bread, and 
clothes to cover us; (what one of 
the many women who have had to 
labour for the same, but can recall 
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the dreary catalogue? The work 
began in hope to end in disappoint- 
ment, the supply ever exceeding 
the demand), and dark and bitter 
February found us endeavouring to 
keep the wolf from the door by the 
manufacture of the pretty, fanciful, 
foolish trifles which it is the fashion 
of the rich and happy to dispense 
on the day of St. Valentine. 

Ellinor had a fine taste, and drew 
very prettily, and between us we 
had managed to please highly the 
kindhearted shopkeeper who first 
offered to employ us in making 
valentines; but, alas! the demand 
was exhausted sooner than our taste 
and invention, and when our last 
order was executed we had so much 
material remaining that we resolved 
to exercise our taste and skill to the 
uttermost in the manufacture of 
some real chefs-d’euvre, a sight of 
which should gain us orders else- 
where, or at least command a sale 
for themselves. . 

How well I can recall, to this 
day, the making of those half-dozen 
valentines. We had really made 
money by our previous ventures in 
this line, and were young and hope- 
ful enough to be easily elated by a 
little good fortune. We laughed and 
talked over our work, as if poverty 
had bade us farewell for ever, and 
once a gleam of pale sunshine 
breaking through the wintry grey 
sky, my little linnet stirred nimbly 
in its cage, and uttered a shrill 
twitter. Ellinor looked up to it 
with a wistful kind of smile on her 
face. 

‘Poor birdie!’ said she. ‘I dare 
say that little bit of sunshine is 
making it think of pairing time, and 
adowny nest in some pretty green 
hedge. Poor little town-bred bird, 
such things are not for you!’ 

* There!’ said I, having put the 
finishing touch at the instant to one 
of our. best efforts, and laying it 
down before her,—‘there, Nell! 
would you not like some one to send 
you just such a valentine as that, 
my dear? For my part, I think I 
— consider the sender irresist- 
ible.’ 

Ellinor looked, admired, and laid 
it carefully away beside the other 
completed ones. 
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‘Valentines are not for us, any 
more than the green hedgerow and 
the little nest are for Charlie,’ she 
answered softly. 

‘No, I said with a sigh, yet 
glancing at Ellinor’s fair face the 
while, and thinking how some one a 
hundred times less good and pretty 
would most likely blush and smile 
over the appropriated compliments 
in the foolish verses embellishing 
that very valentine. 

It was a bitterly cold morning, 
with frequent showers of sleety rain, 
when we both set forth, our valen- 
tines carefully packed in a box, to 
try and dispose of the delicate wares, 
in such shops as seemed to us likely 
to invest in them. We were hope- 
ful as we entered the first, not 
utterly damped as we departed un- 
successful, and by the time we en- 
tered, I think, the sixth, despairing, 
but resolved not to give in while a 
chance remained. 

It was a fashionable West-end 
shop, as I remember, and the warm 
mellow atmosphere, as we entered, 
penetrated our damp garments with 
a grateful sense of comfort. Two 
gentlemen stood at the handsome 
counter, inspecting the valentines 
that the smartly-dressed, smiling 
young lady behind it was exhibiting 
to them, the younger of the two with 
a curious kind of dissatisfied eager- 
ness in his boyish face, the other 
with a good-natured assumption of 
interest in what his friend evidently 
had at heart. 

I noticed all this while Ellinor 
was displaying our poor little wares 
to the other young lady, equally 
well dressed, but not quite so 
smiling, who came forward to us 
as we entered, and I was still 
looking, and our valentines still 
strewed the counter, while the young 
lady had departed to ask instruc- 
tions as to buying, from the master 
of the shop, when the elder of the 
two gentlemen turned suddenly 
round and saw the contents of our 
box, spread out. 

* Hallo! said he, ‘why here are a 
lot more. Tom, come, I think you 
will be hard to please, if some of 
these are not up to the mark,’—and 
he pulled them all towards him, be- 
fore Ellinor or the young lady behind 
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the counter could interfere if they 
wis 


hed. 

‘Why, these “forget-me-nots ” 
and ‘silver Cupids are the most 
killing things we have seen yet; 

fectly irresistible, by Jove! And 

i a wreath of holly berries 
that lifts up, and shows a tiny 
looking-glass underneath,—there’s 
a neat compliment for you! perfec- 
tions of every kind set forth in the 


Fo 


things? he said, speaking very 
gently. ‘By George! what taste 
you must have: you must let me 
have this one of the holly berries. 
I have never seen anything so 
pretty.’ 

He dropped his voice and looked 
again at Ellinor. I was the ——_ 
yet I saw the compliment, which 
she never dreamed of appropriating. 

‘The thing is for sale, sir,’ she 
said simply, and putting it into its 


verses, you know. “Look in the 
glass and you behold ‘em all.” 
Why, Tom, you couldn’t hope to 
beat that!’ 

He ended with a Jaugh that 
matched his kind frank face, and 
which, like that, seemed to draw 
one towards him as it were, and 
then glanced at Ellinor, who was 
colouring a little. 

‘Did you make these pretty 


cover laid it on the counter before 
him. With some awkwardness, and 
a rising colour in his own face now, 
he took out a sovereign and handed 
it to her. We wanted money, yes, 
sorely, Heaven knows, and yet a 
sudden impulse which I could 
scarcely resist, made me almost 
dash forward and snatch the money 
from her hand. Not noticing that, 
or my face, into which a burning 
colour had flown, Ellinor turned to- 
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wards the young lady and asked 
her to oblige her with change in 
silver. 

* No, indeed,’ the gentleman called 
out hastily, ‘there is no need of 
change. The valentine is worth 
more than that trifle—yes—in- 
deed I insist—’ and he would not 
hear apything to the contrary, 
though Ellinor looked distressed 
and even haughty. He took up the 
other valentines, praised and ad- 
mired them, and there was some- 
thing so winning in his face and 
manner, that Ellinor, though always 
somewhat shy and reserved, talked 
and even smiled in answer to him, 
Meanwhile the well-dressed young 
lady behind the counter looked on 
with much loftiness, not to say dis- 
dain, which was not abated when 
the other young gentleman finall 
fixed upon the forget-me-nots and 
Cupids, which his friend had pro- 
nounced so killing, and the price of 
which Ellinor said wag five shil- 
lings. I don’t know whether the 
elder one by this time had become 
aware of the irregular nature of the 
eae or whether he was en- 

ightened as to the same by the 
aspect of the young lady, but 
certainly, with a smile and bow 
towards Ellinor, he turned away, 
and, after purchasing some trifle 
y other, he and his friend left the 
shop. 

Very short indeed was the young 
lady’s tone, when she said ‘ that 
they had no intention at present of 
increasing their stock of valentines,’ 
and very supercilious the look with 
which she eyed Ellinor’s fair, deli- 
cate face, as my sister was restoring 
the unsold valentines to their box 
once more. Dear Nell! so pretty, 
and so unconscious! if the hand- 
some and kind young gentleman 
had been an ugly old woman, he 
would have been quite as interest- 
ing in her eyes, provided he had 
bought the valentines, 

She sighed a kind of relieved sigh, 
when we were once more in the 
street. 

‘There, Tibbie, we have done 
almost a day’s work in the last ten 
minutes, and seem to have earned 
the right to go home and warm our- 
selves. You are very wet, my child; 


come, we can afford to do no more 
to-day.’ 

“Oh! Ellinor, I wish you had not 
taken his money,’ I burst out. ‘I 
would rather have been cold and 
wet.’ 

She looked at me wondering. 

* Not take whose money ?— what, 
the gentleman’s who bought the 
valentine? My dear child, and 
why ? 

‘Oh, Nell! we are ladies; yes, as 
much ashe is a gentleman. Nell, 
it was different selling our things to 
the shopkeeper.’ 

‘You foolish child! it was dif- 
ferent, certainly, inasmuch as we 
were three times as well paid by 
the one as the other,’ answered Ellen, 
calmly; ‘and as for not liking to 
take his money, let us hope he has 

lenty to spare, and will always 

tow the superfluity where it is 
as much needed as he did to-day.’ 

We said no more, for I was a little 
ashamed of my involuntary out- 
burst; and our liberal customer 
was never named again between us. 
Indeed we had other things to 
think of; for, taking cold on this 
very day, I shortly afterwards fell 
into a lingering fever, and my = 
sister’s powers were taxed to 
uttermost to keep us both Sa 
starving. How early she worked ; 
how late, how patiently, how un- 
complainingly, must surely be re- 
corded in heaven, as one grateful 
heart will remember it on earth 
while life lasts ; and yet, after a few 
weeks, we had ‘put a shilling left in 
the world, and scarce a prospect of 
gaining another, 

Some months before this, Ellinor 
had written to our sole relative in 
the world—an uncle in Australia; 
and about this time we had fallen 
into the habit of watching for the post- 
man when he entered our street, in 
the faintest, forlorn hope possible 
that there night come an answer to 
it. On this morning, when Nell 
had given me my scanty breakfast, 
and made me as comfortable as the 
miserable circumstances permitted, 
she sat down near the window to 
take her own poor meal, and watch 
as usual for the postman. The 
watercress woman, the boy with the 
rolls, tie organ that always came 
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at nine o’clock,—all made their usual 
appearance and departed; but no 
postman caused the narrow little 
street to resound with his thun- 
derous raps; and at last Ellinor 


THe must have passed before I 
sat down, I suppose,’ she said, cheer- 
fully; ‘never mind, Tibbie darling, 
we still have the letter to hope for. 
What, Mrs. Smith! really a letter 
for us at last!’ she called out, 
darting towards our landlady, who 
opened the door at the instant, with 
a letter held in her apron, to pre- 
vent its contact with her soapy 
finger and thumb. ‘Why, how 


could I have missed seeing the post- 
man? 


‘Lor, Miss! posty won’t be here 
for ever so long yet: always is an 
hour Jate on this foolish Valentine’s 
day, a-keeping people out o’ their 
lawful letters, all along o’ that tom- 
foolery as I calls it. However, 

‘raps this letter, which didn’t come 

y post,as I understand my little 
Polly, may be a valentine, and then 
you won't be oblee to fie for 
calling it tomfoolery. 

‘ Not come by post ? said Ellinor, 
in a very disappointed voice, as she 
took the letter and looked at the 
superscription the seal, as 
people wiil do, to discover what 
a 1-7 — at - mtch more 

ily by opening the envelope. 

: it, Nell dear,’ said L with 
the fretfulness of fever and weak- 
ness; and she came and sat down 
on the bed beside me as she did so. 
A thin bit of paper fluttered out of 
the envelope, and lay unheeded by 
us both, as Ellinor unfolded the 
enclosure and revealed a valentine 
—yes, a real valentine, glistenin 
with frosted silver snowdrops ond 
blue forget-me-nots. 

‘Oh, Nell! a real valentine!— 

. = for you! Who could have sent 
it? 
‘Té must be a mistake,’ said 
Ellinor, turning to the superscrip- 
tion on the envelope. ‘But no: 
name and address in full, and per- 
fectly correct.’ 

eat could have sent it? re- 


“Who, indeed? replied Ellinor, 
soberly, ‘What a pity that snow- 
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drops and forget-me-nots are not 
good for eating. Stay! here is 
something else—roses now, I sup- 


And she took up the folded piece 
of paper that lay unheeded on the 
. In an instant the colour 
flashed into her face, the tears into 
her patient eyes. 

‘Oh, Tibbie! my darling, my 
child! Five pounds!—a bank-note 
for five pounds !’ 

‘Five pounds, Ellinor!—non- 
sense !’ 

‘Yes, yes; a real note!—look!’ 
she cried. ‘Oh, my darling, you 
will get well now! you shall have 
all I have never been able to give 
you. Oh, may God bless the sender 
of such a precious valentine!’ 


The dawn of another day of St, 
Valentine,—dark, raw, and gloomy. 
Out of doors the scene is wretched 
enough. The trees, in the London 
square opposite, ate dripping with 
dank moisture; and the London 
street is slippery with the same. 
Inside it is different. A cosy break- 
fast-room, luxuriantly appointed, 
the fire dancing brightly in the 
polished grate, and the whole at- 
mosphere scented by the breath of 
the exotics, that comes floating in 
from the open conservatory adja- 
cent. Two ladies are its occtipants, 
one of whom is busy at the . 
fast-table, while the other stands at 
a window, looking out. 

* Why, Nell, one would think you 
expected a valentine.’ 

My sister did not answer; and 
looking merrily towards her, I saw 
so vivid a colour stealing into her 
fair pale face, as made me instantly 
silent in wonder. 

‘What were you and Captain 
Mildmay talking about so long in 
the dark yesterday evening? I 
asked presently. 

‘About valentines,’ answered El- 
linor, quietly. ‘ Yes, Tibbie, I was 
telling him of the time we earned 
our bread by making them.’ 

‘Oh, Nell!’ I called out, aghast. 
But my sister’s noble face rebuked 
my paltry pride into silence. 

‘It seemed to me only right,’ she 
went on. 

‘And did he—do you think he 
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had ever recognized us for the poor 
girls he bought the valentines of 
that day ?’ I faltered. 

‘I don’t know—if so, he did not 
confess it: but I think it very un- 
likely. It was natural we should 
recollect him: not likely that he 
should associate the idea of two 
forlorn-looking creatures with the 
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me before! Well, and what did he 
say ?’ . 

‘Iast night?—very little I 
thought it only honest to tell him; 
it seemed to me right ; but perhaps 
it has lost us a friend, Tibbie; I 
don’t know.’ 

Her voice shook a little, and she 


nieces of the rich Australian mer- 
chant, whom he saw living in 
oe No: I dare say he has 
long forgotten us as he first saw us; 
though I have always thought, 
Tibbie, in my own soul, that he sent» 
that precious valentine that saved 
you, my darling, after the fever.’ 
‘Oh, Nell!—and you never told 


turned her face so that I could not 
see it. Just!then the postman’s 
knock made the house resound; 
and, as if the noise had galvanized 
her into motion, Ellinor darted out 
into the hall. I don’t know what 
she expected, or what I did; but I 
followed her, and leant over her 
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shoulder as she opened the box, 
with her little trembling, so 
that the letters as she lifted them 
fluttered in her grasp. There were 
several—I don’t in the least remem- 
ber what the others were, all my 
attention being concentrated on the 
one that Ellinor selected as if by 
instinct—a valentine, yes, her own 
wreath of holly berries, whose ruddy 
glow seemed somehow to be re- 
flected in the colour flushing my 
sister’s happy face. 

As I looked at it, I presumed that 
the token carried its message, in 
words not exactly patent to my un- 
derstanding: and I know that, 
though Ellinor has. been years 
married to Fred Mildmay, she still 
keeps her two valentines among her 
most sacred treasures. The silver 
snowdrops and the bright holly 
berries must be tarnished now; 
but to Ellinor they will always be 
fresh in the remembrance of the 
faithful love which has blessed her 
life and made it beautiful. 

‘Nell was my fate, you see,’ said 
Fred, as we all stood together in the 
happy firelight on the evening of 


that day of St. Valentine. ‘I could 
not forget her face after I had once 
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seen it; and when I found ont 
where you lived, and sent that—that 
first valentine, you know, I was 
thinking how to follow it up, when, 
behold! I was introdu to my 
fate one night, as the niece of the 
Australian millionaire. And so you 
didn’t think I remembered you, 
Nell? Well, I'll own I was too 
flabbergasted to be quite sure, till 
you spoke. As to the holly wreath, 
ITalways meant to keep it till I was 
in earnest, yon know, and I told 
Ellinor so last night.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ said I, as the little 
history of the morning lay revealed 
before me. 

‘Come, come,’ said. Uncle John, 
entering at.the instant, ‘what are 
you all doing moping in the dark ?’ 

‘Talking about our valentines, 
uncle,’ responded I, demurely. 

‘Tomfoolery |’ growled my uncle, 
in the very words of Mrs. Smith. 
Ellinor and Fred glanced at one 
another archly, and then Fred said, 

‘ But, nevertheless, I hope you'll 
drink a glass to St. Valentine after 
dinner, sir, and own that some fool- 
isliness is worth all the world’s 
wisdom.’ 

J. RM. 





MISDIRECTED ATTENTIONS. 


HAT a number of people there are on this earth, 
Who their energies waste upon objects unfruitful— 

Who, designed for a certain métier at their birth, 

Have heads of careers, that their talents won’t suit, full ! 
Such misplaced ambition is common enough, 

With ease one a score of its instances mentions ; 
I know hundreds—to give the amount in the rough— 

Who are victims of such ‘ misdirected attentions.’ 


There is C., who was born to sell ribbons and lace, 
But insists upon proving he’s meant for an actor ; 
There’s F., who the bagman’s profession should grace, 
But sets up as an author and poetry-factor. 
There’s G., who’s aggrieved that he’s not an R.A., 
When he ought to be sitting a carpenter’s bench on ; 
Each was made for his work—each turned coldly away, 
To pay somewhere else ‘ misdirected attention.’ 


There is B. at bad sermons in cassock and bands, 

Whom Nature designed for another John Kemble ; 
There is P. writing rubbish the public demands, § 

Who might set the great ‘ Boz’ for his laurels a-tremble. 
There is 8. painting cits, men who’re great at the Bank, 

(They consider their sittings are vast condescensions) ; 
And 8. might with Raffaele or Guido claim rank, 

If he had not indulged ‘ misdirected attentions.’ 
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But these ‘ misdirected attentions’ are not 
The ones which our artist elects to illustrate ; 
His two snobs a smaller ambition have got— 
And one which the ladies seem likely to frustrate 
Just freed from their counters or tall office-stools, 
Such killing young dogs, in their own comprehensions, 
They have paid, like a couple of underbred fools, 
This pair of fair girls ‘ misdirected attentions.’ , 


But Bessie and Laura hie homeward with speed— 
And loud at the door of the mansion they thunder ; 
While the two young Adonises feel that indeed 
They’ve committed a most unmistakable blunder !— 
And that is not all—they their folly condemn, 
But are also assailed by most dire apprehensions, 
That John and the porter perchance may pay them 
What they scarcely could call ‘ misdirected attentions.’ 


- 
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THE BEST MAN. 


APPENING this year to be 
detained in London some 
time after the close of the season, 
and being driven—from the circum- 
stance of receiving no invitations to 
dinner elsewhere—to resort pretty 
constantly to my club, I became at 
once a marked man among certain 
acquaintance of mine, who, with a 
mingled air of conceit and bashful- 
ness, informed me that they were 
about to’ be made happy, and, as I 
was still in town, would I make asa- 
crifice to friendship, and witness their 
sacrifice to Hymen? Almost all 
their intimate friends and contem- 
raries were either married, or had 
eft town, and ‘ Blank, old fellow! I 
always depended upon you, you 
know, to see me turned off.’ Ex- 
cuses were useless, as I had made 
it generally known that I was a 
fixture for a month in London with- 
out having anything particular to 
do, but being lazy, and not quite 
able to make up my mind where to 
go. Lazy indeed! I never was so 
hard worked in my life. 

I had not taken the precaution 
of assuming a hurried Wr 
parture appearance, which I hold to 
be the only safeguard against such 
assaults, and was absolutely, during 
the first fortnight of the month of 
August, victimized to the extent of 
seven weddings. After the third or 
fourth, I began rather to like it, and, 
except that I usually felt towards 
the afternoon like a confectioner’s 
apprentice new in the business (who 
is allowed to eat as many sweets as 
he likes, in order ultimately to 
secure his distaste for them), and 
had a vague impression that I 
ought to propose somebody’s health 
each day at lunch, I survived my 
exertions tolerably well. And they 
were stupendous. To say nothing 
of being introduced, as a rule, for 
the first time, to seven brides, fifty 
bridesmaids, and threo hundred 
wedding guests, there was the 
anxiety of choosing seven presents, 
pll suitable to the tastes and require- 
ments of their pe ote recipients. 
Entirely unable of myself to form a 
correct judgment in such matters, I 
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consulted all the disinterested 
friends who still lingered in town. 
Some recommended a fish-slice and 
fork; but that seemed a gift likely 
to be thought of and bestowed by 
others, and I had before my eyes 
a frightful example of presenting 
duplicates in the case of a young 
curate, living in a tiny cottage, who 
had, on an interesting occasion, nine 
moderator my thrust upon him 
and his pretty little wife, the use of 
the smallest of which rendered their 
dining and largest room so intole- 
rably hot, even in mid-winter, that 
it had to be extinguished, with 
ignominy, in the presence and at 
the request of the friendly donor, in 
compliment of whom it had for the 
first time been illuminated. One 
rash man said, ‘Go to Howell and 
James’s, and you will see a great 
variety of appropriate articles.’ 
Being a person of a modest and re- 
tiring disposition, this I at once de- 
clined; for I remember some years 
age, in August, having recklessly 
plunged into the millinery depart- 
ment of that famous establishment, 
having been received by what ap- 

red to me about thirty young 

ies, and having fled ingloriously. 
No man, unless of iron nerve, 
or accompanied by his wife, can 
venture in among so many attrac- 
tions with due regard to his heart 
and pocket, unless, indeed, he is 
himself a principal in a matrimonial 
arrangement and has with 
the present control of both. Ulti- 
mately I made up my mind, and 
ordered seven almost precisely simi- 
lar gifts of an astonished shopman, 
to whom I must have appeared as 
about to open a small retail busi- 
ness, and to be wildly laying in 
stock, and who made no reduction 
whatever in consideration of the 
number purchased, but regarded me 
with obvious suspicion and, I 
thought, slightly contemptuous pity. 
What I bought, though each gift 
of course gave unlimited satisfaction, 
na power shall induce me (with- 
out a considerable pecuniary re- 
compense) to divulge. No! the re- 
sult of three sleepless nights and a 

K 
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week of torturing suspense is not so 
lightly to be parted with ; and if the 
secret were to become even partially 
known my only chance would be 
emigration, or retirement to some 
remote village in the Highlands of 
Scotland; for if my name and ad- 
dress were once known, should I 
not be besieged by all I ever knew 
who had any thoughts of being 
about to be married? should I not 
be advertising myself almost as 
much as Heal’s Bedding? Well, 
that great anxiety over, my next 
thought was white waistcoats. In- 
vitations had poured in so rapidly, 
and had been so rapidly accepted in 
the heedlessness of despair, that 
there was little time to order new; 
besides, August is not the month for 
investing in summer raiment, and 
my tailor was on the Rhine. The 
present style of coat, it is true, 
allows of the exhibition of but little 
of that garment, and indeed was 
taken no little advantage of in very 
hot weather in dispensing with it 
altogether ; but at a wedding-break- 
fast in the dog-days, when wedged 
in between two mountains of gauze 
and lace, it is agreeable to throw 
back the coat, and expose the manly 
chest decorated by a spotless vest ; 
besides, in speaking, a white waist- 
coat is indispensable. Nothing as- 
sists one better through emotional 

iods, nothing gives a greater 
fook of general benevolence and 
good-fellowship. Well, by bribery 
and corruption, by threats and in- 
timidation, or a combination of all 
four, I induced my washerwoman to 
become my friend; and, though I 
confess to an occasional feeling of 
dampness, and limpness about the 
chest, yet I contrived always to 
appear with acentre garment of un- 
deniable whiteness. The speeches 
it fell to my share to make, after 
the first or second trial, became 
quite easy, for one could say the 
same thing over again any number 
of times, on different occasions, 
with the utmost complacency. 

At five of the wedding festivals I 
was ‘best man;’ and I flatter my- 
self I sustained that important 
office with becoming dignity. I 
liked the post very well after the 
important ceremony was concluded, 


ceremony the best man’s position i 
often the reverse of enviable. If he 
discovers what to do with his own 
hat, he is at least generally at a loss 
what to do with the bridegroom’s 
(that tleman himself being 
usually by the time the actual event 
is coming off reduced to a state of 
amiable imbecility); then he has a 
prayer-book thrust into his hand by 
some well-meaning but indiscreet 
individual, and with that and one if 
not two hats, the bridegroom's 
gloves, and possibly the wedding- 
ring, looks as if he were the victim 
of some conjuring trick, and requir- 
ing instead of giving assistance. 
Then the bridesmaids crowding in 
on all sides of the happy pair, seem 
intent on shutting him out of all 
share of the performance; and only 
by the most determined exertion 
have I saved myself from being 
swept altogether into a side aisle, 
by the combined efforts of twelve 
charming young ladies all strug- 
gling to obtain a good place in a 
narrow chancel. Though in the 
after-breakfast speech I compared 
myself on that occasion to a peony 
in a garden of roses, or a bit of bur- 
rage in a nosegay of forget-me-nots 
(the bridesmaids’ bonnets being de- 
corated with that flower), yet while 
the service was going on I had con- 
siderable difficulty not only in 
seeing but in being seen, and re- 
member that one of the bridegroom’s 
gloves was carried out of my hand, 
on my way to the vestry, and hope- 
lessly lost. 

In the vestry, the ‘ best man’ is 
subjected to a severe trial, as he 
feels he ought to be of use, and yet 
is quite at a loss what to do. The 
bridegroom has got out of the pas- 
sively imbecile into the actively silly 
state, and the bride is surrounded 
by pathetic and gushing relatives, 
who, in es with privileged 
bridesmaids, lavish their affections 
upon her in the most tantalizing 
manner. Then, on most occasions, 
scope is afforded for interesting 
agitation and heavy maternal bene- 
diction, and facility in fainting is 
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The Best Man. 


quite ata premium. Fully sensible 
of the dignity of your office, you 
stand prepared, when called upon, 
to append your signature to that of 
the senior bri id, and to conduct 
that responsible individual subse- 
quently out of church. 

After church comes the time 
when opportunity is afforded for the 
best man especially to distinguish 
himself; and, indeed, among those 
not deeply interested in recent pro- 
ceedings, he is, for his little hour, a 
man of mark. The bridegroom, who 
has been tolerated all day, and only 
just tolerated, sinks now into a sort of 
smiling dummy—shakes hands fer- 
vently with almost entire strangers, 
makes vague and uncertain remarks 
about things in general, and is 
especially vague in returning thanks 
to the tuast of ‘The Health of the 
Bride and Bridegroom,’ which he 
probably replies to to the total ex- 
clusion of the bride; but nobody 
seems to mind him—there is a 
general understanding among the 


guests that the bridegroom is a 

thing to be tolerated, and is a ne- 

cessary but quite ee part 
e 


of the ceremony, the sole interest of 
which centres in the bride. At this 
crisis, the best man has scope for 
being entertaining ; he taking up a 
prominent position as something 
more than a theoretical supporter of 
matrimony, is viewed with not un- 
favourable eyes by at least some of 
the bridesmaids. His speech, too, 
considering there is no necessity of 
an appeal to the feelings, should be 
the most effective and least embar- 
rassed of any. Then, as the man 
the bridegroom delights to honour, 
he has the privilege of the especial 
notice of the bride, and all sorts of 
opportunities of saying pretty and 
appropriate things. Even, too, 
when all necessary speeches have 
been made, and the happy pair have 
departed with the best wishes of 
all, and an old shoe as a parting 
gift, the duties of the best man can 
hardly be considered at an end. If 
he be wise he will take his depar- 
ture from the scene of late festivity, 
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now grown suddenly desolate, and 
never, if he can return to town or 
go elsewhere, remain the rest of the 
day a guest of the bride’s family. 
Once, and only once, was I victim 
to this delusion, and never shall I 
forget the hideous attempt at mirth 
and cheerfulness that prevailed— 
bridesmaids utterly knocked up by 
unwonted excitement and unusual 
early rising—mamma retiring pre- 
maturely with nervous headache— 
male relatives awfully bored, and 
wanting to talk over events quietly 
together—oh! how glad I was when 
our very badly-dressed dinner was 
over, and I could with decency say 
‘Good-night.’ All this, of course, is 
supposing there is no subsequent 
ball, or dinner party, which would 
naturally detain the greater portion 
of the wedding guests. 

But such entertainments are sel- 
dom lively ; and the comparison of a 
wedding to a ship-launch still holds 
good—great excitement, and in- 
terest, and then a sudden void. 
Spectators, stand and gaze and shout 
your applause, and good wishes to 
that great plunge into life, but don’t 
linger long by the empty dock—put 
on your hats like wise men, and 
walk away! If the‘ best man’ take 
such advice, still it seems incum- 
bent upon him to extend, if in his 
power, the rights of hospitality to 
some friend of the bride or bride- 
groom who is uncertain as to 
evening engagements ; and, besides, 
he feels himself hardly in a mood 
for a melancholy meal at a deserted 
club, but inclined for the society of 
some one who can sympathise with 
his unusual frame of mind. 

A quiet tée-a-téte dinner, and a 
visit to some theatre, seems a fitting 
conclusion to a day of harmless dis- 
sipation; and perhaps, after all, as 
probably every bridesmaid he has 
met that morning looks forward to 
being some day a bride, so the ‘ best 
man’ contemplates a time when he 
will go out of office for life, and 
leave to younger men the post he 
has so often been selected to fill. 
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FACES IN THE FIRE. 
By an ‘Oup Foary.’ 


HILE the shadows flit changefully round the room, 
On the embers I idly gaze; 

They seem to picture, like ghosts from the tomb, 

The fancies of bygone days! 
Ah, strange the scenes that my memory thrill, 

As they throng on me, gentle or wild! 
And the faces that please the old man still 

Are the same that charm’d the child. 


And though my childhood so far off seems, 
Like a tune one has long forgot, 

Some faint sweet shape in the land of dreams, 
That has been and that now is not; 

Yet often, then, its hopes and fears, 
Each object of past desire, 

Bring back to me all its joys and tears,— 
Sweet pictures seen in the fire! 


The gentle love of a mother fair, 
Who watch’d o’er her infant joy ; 
And faces dear—I can see them there— 
Who have lov’d the wayward boy! 
And next a scene, where a mother stands, 
I view, by my fancy led, 
With eyes tear-dimm’d, and tight-clasp‘d hands, 
Who weeps for a father dead. 


Once more again, I seem to stray 
By the classic Isis’ wave, 
Unawed, an undergraduate gay, 
By the Don, sedate and grave. 
The forms are many that crowd on me 
As I sit by the fire alone ; 
Or grave, or gay, or sad to see, 
But all are for ever gone! 


Again, I see the fair young face 
Who dazzled my youthful prime; 

The sunshine bright of my bygone days,— 
A face that has known not Time. 

And yet once more, in her sunny glance, 
My old, old self grows bright, 

As I thread the maze of the joyous dance 
With heart and footsteps light! 


But now the fire burns pale and wan, 
And the light is lost in gloom, 

And I stand, an older and sadder man, 
Alone in a darkened room! 

Alone! alone! on a dear, dead brow 
My speechless lips are press’d! 

*Tis hard to think, as I see it now, 
That the wisdom of Heaven is best! 
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* She ie Dead.’ 


Again let the firelight merrily shine, 
Let the blaze be bright and free ; 

I see her again, sweet child of mine! 
My Kate, you are fair to see! 

Methinks I can hear the deep, rich bells, 
As they sing their song of pride! 

Ay, proudly their music floats and swells, 
For they ring my child a bride! 


And next two cherub forms are near, 
With tresses of floating gold, 
And half in mirth, and half in fear, 
They gaze at their grandsire old. 
Gaze on, bright eyes! but they soon depart, 
And the feeble flames expire ; 
My darlings, you gladden the old man’s heart 
With your faces, seen in the fire ! 
T. HS. E 


“SHE IS DEAD’ 


ORDS that lay censure to sleep and blame 
Lightly and slightly I named her name, 
Asking, with nothing of thought or care, 
Asking, for form’s sake, her ‘ how’ and ‘ where.’ 


* She is dead!’ came the answer grave and slow ; 
It stopped in a moment the ebb and flow 

Of a mood, half mirthful and half severe, 

That had questioned and had not cared to hear. 


Why so pitiful of the dead? § 

Their smiles are smiled, but their tears are shed; 
Out of the sunshine is out of the rain, 

They rest from life’s toil and its soil and pain. 


Ts life so dear that the keenest woe 

We can know of dreams, or dreams we know, 
Is just to be shrouded, and coffined, and laid 
Under the turf in the death-dark shade ? 


I know not! but since we pity the dead, 
Are tenderly moved when the word is said, 
In our little pity from little love 

May we see a shadow from that Above ? 


+e 
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THE OPERATIONS OF LAWRENCE REEVE. 
A Cale of Moneymaking on the Stock Erchange. 


CHAPTER III. 
FACILIS EST ASCENSUS. 


PITE of all vantages and advan- 
tages, however, Reeve found it 
almost as difficult a matter to set 
about breaking the news of his good 
fortune, as he would have found it 
to break the news of bad fortune, 
had he by ill-luck lost five hundred 
pounds instead of gaining them. He 
hardly knew how to approach the 
subject. To say that he had been 
casually presented with the money 
by a stranger whom he had met in 
Fleet Street, and whom he had 
obliged with a light for his cigar, 
would, he knew, seem little more 
preposterous to that good lady, his 
wife, than it would seem to her to say 
that he had bought certain property 
—certain airy nothings, rather—one 
day for fifty pounds, and sold them 
as it were the next for five hundred 
and fifty; and he had much doubt 
of his ability to make her really 
credit such an astounding fact. He 
decided that the best plan would be 
to begin by showing her the money. 
It was in crisp Bank of England 
notes—fifteen of them, of a hundred 
pounds a-piece. Mrs. Reeve had 
perhaps never seen so much money 
at one time in her life before. One 
may live a good while, and even be 
worth a good many thousands of our 
own, without ever seeing fifteen 
hundred pounds in tangible shape 
before us. But she bore the sight 
quite philosophically, and was not 
in the least overcome by it. Perhaps 
if it had been in gold it might have 
impressed her more seriously. 

‘ And so you have been selling all 
the stock, Lawrence,’ she said, 
gravely, ‘and are meaning to put it 
into some of those swindling com- 
panies; is not that it?’ Now the 
subject of shares, or of the sale of 
stock, had never been mentioned be- 
tween them; but Mrs. Reeve had 
known, without being told, ever 
since the night of the prospectuses, 
that something of this kind was 
being done. 


‘You are quite wrong, my dear,’ 
he replied ; ‘ I have not been selling 
out all the stock, and I hope I am 
not going to intrust it to any 
swindling company.’ 

And then he explained to her, as 
lucidly as he could, what was the 
real state of affairs; and that, there 
being some trifle over the fifteen 
hundred due to him on the balance 
of his account, he had invested this 
trifle in a new watch and chain for 
her, and in some feminine tackle or 
other for the girls; and that he 
would take it as an especial favour 
if she would oblige him with a 
kiss, and inform him if she did not 
think it a most extraordinary stroke 
of good luck. 

‘Good luck, indeed!’ she said; 
* but I doubt it is fairy money, and 
will never do us any good. You 
will never value it as if you had 
worked for it; and some fine morn- 
ing we shall wake up and find we 
have merely dreamed about it. Be- 
sides,’ she added, more seriously, 
‘if you have gained it, I suppose 
some one else has lost it: and there 
is, perhaps, greater trouble in some- 
body else’s home about it, than 
there is joy in ours.’ 

Then Reeve, with the pleased, be- 
nignant manner of superior intel- 
ligence, explained still further that 
his wife was wrong again; that he 
had it on broker's authority that 
this money had not been lost by any- 
body ; that the man who first bought 
the shares had immediately sold 
them again at a very little loss; the 
next buyer, in his turn, had sold at 
a further loss; and soon, till through 
a succession of buyers and sellers, it 
was probable that the shares had 
found their present level without 
inflicting on any one a damage at 
all corresponding with the benefit 
derived by himself. In fact, he 
made it out to his own satisfaction, 
that this most agreeable windfall 
was nobody’s money; and Mrs. 
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The Operations of Lawrence Reeve. 


Reeve, in the end—feeling sure e 
nothing but her own dense ign 
gg of the matter—half believed 


She felt, as she had said, that it 
surely could not be the same sort of 
money as people got in return for 
work. She recalled legends that 
told how gold easily won had, on 
being put away, by-and-by been 
found to have changed into dry 
leaves ; and she smiled as she caught 
herself fancying these crisp bank- 
notes of her husband’s similarly 
metamorphosed, and guessing 
thoughtfully what kind of leaves 
they would be—rose-leaves, or oak, 
or Willow. 

But at the same time she was 
very willing to persuade herself, in 
a vague sort of way, that it might 
be money sent them by a special 
overruling Providence, out of other 
men’s great abundance, to supply 
their greater need, or (the good 
woman thought it in all humility), 
perchance to reward their greater 
merit; and if so, it could only have 
been sent to be applied to one es- 
pecial use. It been sent that 


it might serve as the wedding-por- 
tion of their eldest ev who 
was to be married very soo 

Tosecure, therefore, that it should 
be so applied became Mrs. Reeve’s 


especial object. ‘It will come in 
very useful; just when we want it,’ 
she said. ‘ You could perhaps hardly 
have spared five hundred pounds 
to give to Kate this autumn without 
it; but it will be just the thing.’ 
Then she went on a little faster, 
seeing that her husband was about 
to reply, and doubting, from the ex- 
pression of his face, that he was not 
going quite to fall in with her views. 
‘It will be such a nice start for 
them; and William, I do think, is 
one who will take care of his wife’s 
money, whether you tie it up or 
not. And you can put back the 
other thousand pounds into the 
funds, and we shall have just as 
much interest coming in as before.’ 
* But, Carry, if I use the money a 
month or two longer, I may easily 
enough double it.’ 
Reeve, who had been content to 
work a whole year for four hundred 
pounds, had learnt now how easy it 
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was to make much more than that 
in much less time, without work at 
all, and of course he was anxious to 
apply his newly-acquired knowledge 
as quickly and as often as pos- 
sible. 

‘Or as easily lose it,’ his wife re- 
plied. ‘ Let us be content with the 
good we have got, and go on as 
before.’ 

Lawrence Reeve, however, was 
otherwise minded, and, though mild 
enough in his rule, still would be 
ruler, loving his own way and his 
own opinion. He was willing and 
glad to promise that Kate should 
have the money; for he loved his 
children, and it was his dearest ob- 
ject in life to do well tothem. But 
she must not have it just then. 
It must be planted out to grow. 
And so the end of it was that, after 
long debate, Reeve went off to bed 
without having made any promise 
to put back the money into the 
funds, and, indeed, with a con- 
trary resolution in his own mind. 

It does not at all come within the 
plan of this history to farnish a 
debtor and creditor statement of 
Lawrence Reeve’s cash account, 
from week to week, during this 
eventfu' period of his life. From 
of old it has been well known how 
great are the facilities for going 
down hill. But in Reeve’s case he 
thought for a while that the natural 
laws of gravitation had been at least 
suspended, if not reversed in his 
favour, and that he was to find as- 
cent as easy as others found descent. 
To make a long story short, let us 
say that, instead of putting back his 
fifteen hundred pounds into the 
funds, he speculated, that is, ope- 
rated with it again; bought with it 
bank shares, gas shares, insurance 
shares, railway shares, finance 
shares, and what not. And as it 
happened that he had taken the tide 
of fortune at the flood, his affairs 
prospered marvellously. When he 
first entered on his new and exciting 
career, those weeks had just set in 
when all manner of new companies 
were being launched at the rate of 
about a dozen a week, when the 
shares of all of them went to a pre- 
mium as a matter of course, and 
when as yet the’ Stock Exchange 
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had not laid down the law which 
forbids dealings in new shares be- 
fore allotment. Reeve, in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, imagined he had 
found out a royal mine of wealth 
which was unknown to others, and 
which he alone was to be privileged 
to work. East and west, and north 
and ‘south, did he send his appli- 
cations for allotments; and from all 
quarters came the gracious re- 
sponses. He sold at once, and realized 
his premiums, and entered again 
into ever new schemes. He began 
to think premium-jumping by no 
means a contemptible trade. Harper 
and Morris had few better customers, 
or few whom they were more glad 
to see. Woodhead and he became 
quite intimate; so friendly, indeed, 
that he took him home with him 
once or twice, where Mrs. Reeve, 
not much liking the man, it is true, 
but yet looking on him as in some 
way connected with the flood of 
good fortune which had so happily 
set in upon them, was gracious to 
him, and allowed her girls to play 
him their most brilliant pieces and 
sing him their most enchanting 
songs. Reeve asked him once if it 
was he who sent him all those pro- 
spectuses of new companies, which 


every post now brought to ‘ Law- 
rence ~ Reeve, Esq.,’ at Hammer- 
smnith; and if so, why he sent three 
or four copies of each. Woodhead 
said, ‘Oh, no; he had got his name 
into the Shareholders’ Directory, 
that was all; and there were three 
or four brokers who made a point 
of sending a copy of each new thing 
to every man in the list. In one 
way or other, either through Wood- 
head or by other channels of ex- 
rience, Reeve came to be very 
nowing in all the craft and slang 
of share-dealing. He knew all about 
‘bulls and bears,’ and ‘rigging the 
market.’ He knew when settling- 
day came round, as well as he knew 
when Sunday came round. Heeven 
acquired that supernaturally horrid 
lingo—unknown probably to Lucien 
Bonaparte, or to Professor Max 
Miller himself—in which the fra- 
ternity of stockbrokers transmit 
their secret messages. Thus, when 
Mrs. Reeve picked up a telegram 
which ran mysteriously thus— 
* Sheep trot dove, and muff duck. 
Ghost, fiend, and bob twist :’ 


he was able to explain, without 
any embarrassment, that, being 
translated, it read as follows :— 





Sheep trot dove, 


and muff | duck. 








Ghost, fiend, and bob 





Midland, | North Western, | and ‘Taff Vale 


Dealers will sell | Caledonian stock ata hundred, | and South Eastern | at seventy-five. 


| 
twist. | 





are firm. 





And of course, whatever opinion 
she might have of the delicacy and 
elegance of a new language of which 
this was a specimen, no doubt she 
felt that she must not rashly or su- 
perciliously disdain that which the 
Solons of the Stock Exchange had 
selected as their medium of expres- 
sion. Nay even we ourselves, who 
called it but now a ‘horrid lingo,’ 
should perhaps withdraw the words, 
and rather take it that money- 
making, far from being the sordid 
pursuit which romance-writers so 
often call it, is a pursuit so spiritual 
that the language of every-day life, 
and the taste 'of every-day gentle- 
men, haye been found inadequate to 


rise high enough for its require- 
ments, and thus the high-priests 
who minister about the temple of 
Mammon have of necessity fallen 
back upon an arbitrary and austere 
simplicity, where there is no danger 
of meretricious refinement leading 
astray. At any rate, be this as it 
may, Reeve was able to satisfy his 
wife that this telegram contained 
neither treason nor indecency ; and 
it soon became known—not to her 
only, but to many others of Reeve'’s 
acquaintance—that he had acquired 
the art as well as the language of 
those who heap up wealth. He 
knew better than most men how to 
sell the thing he had not got, and 
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afterwards buy it at a reduction in 
time to deliver. He knew quite as 
well how to buy the thing he did 
not want, and sell it at a profit before 
he was forced to take it. And these 
are the two golden rules of money- 
making. He who knows them, and 
fails to become rich, fails by his own 
supineness; and he who attempts to 
become rich by share-dealing, with- 
out some knowledge of them, is 
pretty sure to burn his fingers. 
Reeve, as we said, knew, or seemed 
to know, these golden secrets; and 
on bis knowledge he grew rich. 
That is, he attained to what he, with 
his moderate ideas, thought riches ; 
and the man who thinks himself 
rich is rich, even though his income 
be less than the income-tax of him 
who is athirst for more. To par- 
ticularize (and the writer owns to a 
certain unctuous satisfaction in the 
mere mention of good round sums 
of money, in which he hopes the 
reader sympathizes), at midsummer 
he had been {worth just bare two 
thousand pounds. It was as yet 


only September, and he now reck- 
oned himself worth good ten thou- 


sand in ‘ securities ’—at least ‘ secu- 
rities’ was the name given to them 
on the Exchange,—which were daily 
increasing in value. He had quite 
made up his mind as to the course 
which he intended to pursue. He 
should continue to operate as he 
had been operating up to Christmas, 
and then gradually wind up the 
whole of his share transactions, and 
invest the proceeds in some sound 
stock which would bring him in five 
or six per cent. Perhaps if any 
safe foreign loan should happen to 
be in the market just then, he might 
take up some portion of it, and so 
realize a still higher rate of interest. 
He thought, at any rate, that he 
was not too sanguine in hoping that, 
at the end of the year, = might 
have realized enough to bring him 
in, with careful investment, a thou- 
sand a year. The old days, in which 
he had been disposed to envy Tom 
Edwards his successes, seemed to 
have retired into the remote dis- 
tance of ancient history. He could 
hear now of any small stroke of 
luck which came in that gentleman’s 
way with the most perfect equa- 
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nimity and pleasure. Indeed he 
could not but let Edwards under- 
stand once or twice that he thought 
him as yet but in the day of small 
and feeble things; that there were 
even better ways of making money 
than by Turkish Bonds, and that he 
really ought to come out of those 
little peddling tracks. To speak 
the truth, he began to find that the 
old ways were rather narrower than 
he had thought them; and at the 
same time he began to fancy, not 
without regret, that the old yoke 
was rather less easy than of yore. 
He was a conscientious man. He 
knew that to do well for another 
requires even more concentration of 
will, and singleness of purpose, than 
to do well for oneself; and he 
doubted that he was not doing his 
duty as well by Dowson Brothers 
as he had been proud to think he 
did it of old. Not that Walker 
Dowson had, by word or sign, given 
him any hint that he thought so; 
but Reeve felt that he was not en- 
tering into the spirit of the thing as 
he had been used to do, and that 
he regarded the fluctuations of in- 
digo and sugar with a languor and 
indifference that he had not known 
in former years, and with which he 
in no way now regarded the daily 
share lists. He had debated the 
matter with himself, and had come 
to the conclusion that, as he had 
now made enough money to live 
upon, it would be well for him to 
resign his clerkship as soon as Kate 
was married. But he had not yet 
sent in his resignation, nor told his 
wife of his iniention todo so. We 
none of us can give up the trusty 
staff that has served us so long and 
well, without some ,pang of regret, 
even though the reason be that we 
are so much stronger as to be able 
to walk without a staff at all; nay, 
we may even think that, however 
strong we are, it may still be pru- 
dent to carry our staff, just to Eeep 
off the dogs or the wolf. And this 
he felt sure would be his wife’s view 
when the subject came on for de- 
bate in the domestic parliament. 
‘Mrs. Reeve had changed less than 
he had changed. She had begun 
to find more new dresses for herselt 
and the girls at her disposal than 
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she had been used to: but she was 
still content to wear her old silks 
and winseys; and, indeed, wore them 
80 persistently as to excite her hus- 
band’s remonstrances. So, too, the 
girls might wear their new jewellery, 
but she must shine, she said, with 
her own light or not shine at all at 
her time of day. She was glad and 
thankful for the good fortune which 
had so marvellously set in upon 
them, but it was with rather a 
timid than an exulting gladness. 
Only because of the brightened pros- 
pects of her children did she seem 
really to rejoice visibly. A month 
before the time fixed for Kate’s 
wedding, Reeve gave his wife, with 
a profusion which three months 
earlier would have seemed mad ex- 
travagance, a cheque for a hundred 
pounds, in order that their girl 
might leave them with no stint of 
festive doings or niggardly outfit. 
And when the wedding took place, 
which it did in October, with all 
happy auspices, she kissed her 
daughter through her tears, glad, 
most of all, that the promised five 
hundred pounds which she had seen 
—_ out with many fears, really 
grown into a thousand, which 
sum was fast settled on Kate for 
her life in the trusted funds. So 
that come what might, this much at 
least was safe for her. 
She did not half like Reeve’s plan 
of giving up the Hammersmith house 
go into a larger and more ex- 
msive one at Kensington ; but he 
nad talked her into it, and the 
notice had been given at Michaelmas 
to leave at Christmas. But when 
the subject of resigning the clerk- 
ship in Mincing Lane came up, and 
it was proposed that they should 
live on their means, then she held 
her own. Reeve used all the argu- 
ments he had without success. He 
made out a list of all the shares 
which he held in the new companies 
and showed her what high pre- 
miums they were worth. He 
showed her certificates which im- 
pressed her with the notion of im- 
mense wealth. ‘ This is to certify,’ 
she read, ‘that Lawrence Reeve, 
., of Hammersmith, Gentleman, 
is the proprietor of the two hundred 
shares of fifty pounds each, num- 


bered respectively from —— to —~— 
in the General Dry Goods Insurance 


ber (3 
‘ Why that alone is ten thousand 
pounds, Lawrence,’ she said. 

‘Oh, no; they are only ten pounds 
a share paid,’ he explained. 
“ In like manner he explained to 
her how deeply he was interested 
in ‘ Cooke, Taylor, and Co., Limited ;’ 
in the ‘ Tilbury Shipbuilding Com- 
pany;’ in this bank and that finance 
company; in a dock here and an 
insurance office there; how he had 
been asked to take a seat at such 
and such a board, and had serious 
thoughts of really becoming a di- 
rector of some of the companies he 
was concerned in. In short, he 
said enough to make simple, honest 
Mrs. Reeve believe that they really 
were beyond the need of the income 
coming from the clerkship; but 
even after admitting her belief, she 
held fast to her desire and gained 
her own way, inducing Lawrence 
to promise that he would hold his 
place another six months, if, as she 
said, it were for no other reason 
than just that they might settle 
down into new modes of life more 
slowly and gradually than they 
could if he gave it up at once. 


——_— 


CHAPTER IV. 
ABHORRED ‘ DIS.’ 


We shall begin this chapter, after 
the fashion of graver writers, with 
an apologue. 

In the beginning of the last cen- 
tury a certain gentleman, being 
about to retire from business and 
leave that part of the country in 
which he then resided, advertised 
his effects for sale. They were ‘a 
magnificent palace, with great va- 
riety of gardens, statues, and water- 
works ; likewise several castles, very 
delightfully situated, as also groves, 
woods, forests, fountains, and coun- 
try-seats, with very pleasant _ 
pects on all sides of them.’ m 
which the reader who went no 
further, inferred, very naturally, 
that whatever the gentleman's busi- 
ness might have been, he had done 
pretty well at it. But to the reader 
who turned over the first leaf of 
the “sale catalogue, there dawned 
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a new light. On looking through 
the inventory of minor effects he 
saw that along — the yon 
named important properties there 
were to be sold, ‘A coach, very 
finely gilt, and little used, with a 
couple of dragons; a sea, consist- 
ing of a dozen large waves, the 
tenth larger than ordinary, but a 
little damaged; a dozen and a half 
of clouds, trimmed with black, and 
in good condition; three bottles 
and a half of lightning; one shower 
of snow in the whitest of French 
paper ; two showers of a browner 

ind; a rainbow, a little faded; a 
new moon, something decayed; a 
setting sun; a bowl, suitable for 
making thunder; a cradle; a rack; 
a cartwheel; a gibbet; an altar; a 
helmet; a tub, and a jointed baby.’ 
The curious may read the auc- 
tioneer’s bill at greater length in 
the ‘ Tatler’ of that day. But pro- 
bably, without turning up that 
lively periodical, a near guess will 
easily be made as to the nature of 
the business from which the pro- 
prietor was retiring. And if any 
suspicion were aroused of the value, 
as realisable assets, of the palaces 
and estates which had been so curi- 
ously furnished, such suspicion will 
easily be allowed to have been ina 
measure excusable. 

Lawrence Reeve, as we said, was 
not a reading man, but he was not 
quite indifferent to the pleasure of 
books; and since Kate’s marriage, 
and the consequent contrection of 
the family circle, he had rather 
liked that they who were left should 
sit and while away an evening hour 
sometimes with a book. He loved 
to hear the pleasant voice of his 
remaining daughter, Anna, and left 
her to choose her own volumes. It 
happened that one evening she 
picked up the ‘ Tatler’ and read 
out of it this fanciful inventory 
which we have summarised above, 
They had a merry laugh over it; 
and Reeve, happy in that ignorance 
which is often so much more bliss- 
ful than knowledge, did not find, 
as he might have found, a ghostly 
moral in it; nor suspected as yet 
that any lapse of time or change of 
fortune could bring round a day 
when those precious securities whose 
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value he had so lately reckoned up 
complacently to his wife might 
seem as intangible, and as incapable 
of realisation as the statel Paces, 
groves, and fountains ex 
manager of Drury Lane. 

It wasautumn. And autumn, we 
know, is the time for the gathering 
in of the fruit which a bountiful 
Providence sends us, and in which 
the good fruit, if left to hang too 
long, is . t to drop rotten to the 
ground. That autumn was a time 
in which fruit was more abundant 
than it had been almost within the 
memory of living man. Many had 
s0 much that they grew careless of 
it, and left it to hang till it dropped : 
Lawrence Reeve did so with his. 
He omitted to gather his fruit when 
it was fully ripe, and was foolish 
enough to let it hang till it rotted 
and dropped 

Too many have cause to remember 
the closing months of 1864 and the 
new turn which affairs took in Oc- 
tober. Reeve could talk from the 
first as well as others about ‘ the 
glut of new companies,’ about the 
market being overdone, about the 
panic which must set in by-and-by 
if the public did not behave more 
circumspectly, about this Company’s 
shares going to a discount, and that 
Company being in a fair way to a 
forced winding up. But with these 
tottering and shaky concerns he had 
luckily nothing to do. All that he 
was interested in was sound and 
conducted on good commercial 
principles. He had been in one or 
two that had proved unsound, but 
then he had got out of them in 
time, and he congratulated himself 
accordingly on his sound judgment. 
The worst of it was that when the 
public once became suspicious they 
confounded the good with the bad, 
and the former suffered for the 
fault of the latter. Thus he had 
resolved to sell his two hundred 
shares in the General Dry Goods 
Insurance Company, which were at 
two pounds a share premium. They 
were, he knew, worth more than 
that ; but a call was about to be 
inade of five pounds a share, and in 
Teen of other calls he thought 

e could not quite spare the money. 
But on giving orders for the sale he 
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found that the call had sent them 
down to par, and that he could 
barely get back his own money. 
He decided, therefore, not to sell 
till they should recover; and when, 
instead of recovering, he found that 
within two days more they had 
gone to two pounds a share discount 
he was quite nettled. His mind 
was made up that nobody should 
have his shares at adiscount. The 

ublic would come to their senses 

y-and-by, and be glad to buy ata 
premium. Meantime he would pay 
the call and wait. 

Unluckily, however, the Dry 
Goods Insurance Directors were not 
singular in their need of money. 
Most of the new companies which 
had been started about the same 
time were now making their first 
calls, and Reeve having bought 
more than he ever intended to hold, 
found that he must perforce sell 
something. He sold, therefore, those 
which were best, and held those 
which were just then not looking 
quite so well until they should have 
time to come round a little. But 
even on those which he sold he 
barely realised his own money, so 

rversely stingy and incredulous 

ad people become. In particular, 
there was one concern—The Finance 
Bank of Westminster. Now he 
knew, on the very best authority, 
that the dividend which would be 
declared by this Company at the 
end of the year would be twenty per 
cent. per annum, and yet he had had 
to let his shares go at some little 
discount, and was proportionately 
out of pocket by the transaction. 
What did the public want? If 
twenty per cent. would not satisfy 
them what were we coming to? 
At any rate he had now sold enough 
of one thing or other to give him a 
reserve of three or four thousand 
fey to work upon. He would 

old the remainder of his invest- 
ments, and use this reserve to pay 
the calls, would bide his time 
through whatever bad weather 
might be ahead, would wait till 
dividend time came round in the 
spring, and then he knew well 
enough that prosperous balance- 
sheets would send all up to higher 
premiums than ever, and he could 


realise happily and again have 
— of mind. Yes, he did indeed 

d himself putting this forward as 
a consideration. He had of iate 
begun to admit that somehow, with 
all his success, he had not the quiet, 
solid enjoyment of old days. His 
old office life had been a humdrum, 
plodding one before he entered on 
these new paths, but it had given 
him moderate contentment and an 
easy mind. Of late he had found 
himself living always in a state of 
nervous, feverish excitement, which 
success only increased. He sold 
something at a profit of a hundred 
pounds, and he found that by wait- 
ing a week longer he might have 
cleared two hundred instead of one. 
He bought to sell again, and did 
sell again at a profit; but it worried 
him to observe that he might have 
made a greater profit by buying a 
day later or selling a day sooner. 
He found, in short, if he would have 
confessed it, less real satisfaction in 
five hundred pounds made in a 
week by a lucky ‘ operation,’ than 
he had found in fifty pounds saved 
thoughtfully and carefully out of 
his old income. His newspaper, 
which he had been wont to read 
and enjoy at his leisure, chewing 
the cud of pleasant fancy and spe- 
culation on home and foreign affairs, 
contained nothing now but the share- 
list. He had been wont to follow 
with keen and almost breathless 
interest every movement on either 
side in that great and terrible 
struggle going on beyond the seas. 
He now read so little of it that he 
hardly knew to which sides the 
respective generals belonged. He 
had been accustomed to study the 
utterances and policy of the Em- 
peror as he might study a difficult 
position on the chessboard. And now 
he found to his shame that there 
had been a long imperial speech to 
the Chambers which he had quite 
overlooked and which was already 
a week old. Turn to what part of 
the paper he would he always found 
himself wandering back again in a 
minute to the share-list, reading for 
the twentieth time in a day those 
quotations in it in which he was 
interested, and always thinking of 


them whether he looked at them or 
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is, he could not help 
unhealthy state of 
out of which the 


up that he would, with all safe 
despatch, wind up his affairs; put 
the finishing strokes to the opera- 
tions he had been carrying on ; dis- 
miss share-lists and shares from his 
mind; and leave bulls, bears, and 
brokers to worry each other at their 
own sweet wills, as is their nature 
to. 


Only, this waiting through the 
winter, and seeing markets fall week 
after week, was very trying to the 
nerves and the temper. Day after 
day quotations were down, down, 
and lower down. He knew that the 
quotations were only nominal, and 
that successive falls were registered 
without any transaction having 
taken place. He knew that his scrip 
was intrinsically as valuable now 
that so much of it stood at a heavy 
discount, as it was when it com- 
manded a thumping premium. 
But, somehow, a deep-rooted sus- 
picion of the new companies seemed 
to have possessed the public; and 
the panic which had been so long 
predicted was becoming painfully 
apparent amongst the more timid 
shareholders. To realize now, would 
be simply to sacrifice the greater 
= of his gains; and the idea was 

rrible. On the other hand, if the 
recovery in the value of stocks 
should not be so complete, or even 
not be so rapid as he had calculated, 
he might, when the second calls 
began to be made, find himself very 
awkwardly fixed. When shares are 
held by the hundred, or two hundred, 
a call of five pounds a share soon 
tells on the balance at the bank. And 
these very calls, which he had been 
taking such pains to provide for, 
might have the effect of sending 
prices down still further, so that 
matters might be worse after the 
half-yearly meetings than now. 
There was one other way out of the 
dilemma, and perhaps it might be 
the best way. If there was one thing 
on which brokers were more firmly 
agreed than another, it was on the 

rinciple that it is a safe thing to 

y after a fall, because there is 


resi, mtb 
reserving his money for fu 
calls. If,instead of waiting for such 
calls, he bought new shares at a 
discount, he might, when they went 
back to par, sell, and so realize his 
profit without paying the calls at 
all, or incurring the risk of a further 
fall when they should be made; and 
that the shares now at a discount 
would s ily go back to par, or 
to something higher, there could be 
no reasonable doubt, for the Dry 
Goods Insurance Co., and the Til- 
bury Shipbuilding Co., were not as 
other companies were. He had gone 
thoroughly into their affairs, and 
knew that they were doing a large, 
safe, and profitable business, which 
in a little while would tell its own 
tale. This, therefore, was what he 
would do. He would take advan- 
tage of the present low markets; 
would double his stake in these 
concerns; and as soon as they went 
back to par he would sell all his 
holding, and so realize that profit he 
had hoped to get out of premiums. 

And this—to shorten a long story 
—was what Lawrence Reeve did. 
Troubled at seeing his" shares at a 
discount, he bought new ones at 
that discount, and waited for the 
rise which would bring them back 
to their normal value. 

He waited and watched, watched 
and waited; now with patience, 
now [with impatience; now hope- 
fully, now despondingly, according 
as the share-lists slightly rose or 
slightly fell. But somehow the de- 
cisive jump that was to put all 
things right did not come. Both 
Dry Goods shares and Shipbuild- 
ing shares not only got no better, 
but eveh got worse. Nay, it was 
the same with five out of the six 
other companies in which he had 
invested. Look where he would 
down the long column of the share- 
list, every figure had appended to 
it the hateful ‘dis,’ abhorred of 
men. 

And was not Dis another name 
for Pluto?—and was not Pluto god 
of hell, as well as of riches? Reeve’s 
classical studies had not been pro- 
found, and perhaps they never 
suggested anything of this kind to 
him; but sometimes he did have a 
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fear that his pursuit of” 
riches was going to bring him at 
to the very devil. Now, at last, 
began to understand the real 
meaning of that word ‘ Panic,’ which 
he had of late been rather apt to use 
contemptuously. He began to un- 
derstand with what eagerness a man 
may run to realize a loss of five 
hundred, and rejoice if he succeeds, 
ifonly he has once thoroughly per- 
suaded himself that by so doing he 
esca a loss of a thousand. He 
began to debate in his own mind 
whether he had not better bear the 
ills he had, rather than wait for 
what might prove larger ills. He 
debated whether he had not better 
resign himself to the loss of what he 
had so lately gained, lest by-and-by 
hs should lose not only that, but 
his old savings with it. And in the 
silent sessions of that debate, arguing 
with sickness of heart, making de- 
lusive calculations only to rub them 
out again, conjuring up hopes that 
he knew were visionary,—the days 
and the nights passed very wearily. 
There is an affectation, common 
to not a few, of making light of such 
troubles [of other jpeople’s] as arise 
merely out of the loss of money. 
But probably, if we spoke the truth, 
many of us would confess that some 
of the weariest hours we have ever 
spent, have been those in which we 
sorrowed over pecuniary losses. He 
is a dear friend whose loss is 
mourned by a struggling man more 
bitterly than the loss of a thousand 
pounds. And yet the lost friend 
may have been truly loved, and the 
survivor not be of sordid mind. For 
the friend that is gone will be re- 
membered with a placid, calm re- 
gret; but the money that is gone 
will be remembered in all our daily 
wants, with a continually recurring 
vexation, and an unceasing blame 
of our own folly, or improvidence, 
or misfortune. 
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Reeve thought those pangs which 
he felt in making up his mind to 
resign himself to his losses, the 
bitterest of any he had ever 
groaned under. Cor ne edito was a 
wise old maxim; but Reeve con- 
sumed his own heart with grief, and 
consumed little of anything else. 
He could not eat, he could not sleep, 
he could not transact his daily busi- 
ness for haunting thoughts of ruin 
and bankruptcy. He reckoned up 
all the shares he held, and found 
that, if he sold at current prices, he 
should come out with barely his old 
savings; and already notices of calls 
to a heavy amount had been given 
by two or three companies whose 
shares were going down every day. 

There was a sum of a hundred 
and twenty pounds, which Reeve 
ought to have paid for a new piano 
and drawing-room furniture, got on 
moving into his larger house; but 
he had felt himself so tightly pressed 
by ‘ calls’ that he had, much against 
his liking, been forced to give a two- 
months’ bill for the amount, and 
now the two months were more 
than half gone, and he must prepare 
to meet it. 

Christmas had come and gone 
again, and the new year was fairly 
in possession. Reeve had never 
spent a Christmas with so much 
outward show of prosperity. They 
had had a large gathering of their 
friends in their new house, and he 
had been politely congratulated on 
the flourishing aspect of his affairs, 
and politely envied. The good old 
Christmas cheer had been more 
abundant,—the good old Christmas. 
games more jovial than ever; and 
the master of the house had all the 
while never spent a Christmas so ill 
at ease. He had a guest too many 
in his house. Black Care stood be- 
hind his chair, and waited on him 
sedulously. 
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A VALENTINE OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 


(In an old Album, dated 1583.) 


wes Slumber first uncloudes my brain, 
And thoughte is free, 

And Sense refreshed renews her reigne,— 
I thinke of Thee. 


When nexte in prayer to God above 
I bende my’ knee, 

Then when I pray for those I love, — 
I pray for Thee. * 


And when the duties of the day 
Demande of mee 

To rise and journey on life’s way,— 
I work for Thee. 


Or if perchance I sing some lay, 
Whate’er it bee; 2 

All that the idle verses say,— 
They say of Thee. 


For if an eye whose liquid lighte 
Gleams like the sea, 

They sing, or tresses browne and brighte,— 
They sing of Thee, 


And if a wearie mood, or sad, 
Possesses mee, 

One thought can all times make mee glad,— 
The thoughte of Thee. 


And when once more upon my bed, 
Full wearily, 

In sweet repose I lay my head,— 
I dream of Thee. 


In short, one only wish I haye, 
To live for Thee; 

Or gladly if one pang ’twould save,— 
I'd die for Thee. 





A REMEMBERED SPRING. 


H, how sweet when the woods were green, 
With my own white maid 
When I sat in the shade, 
And the sunlight, streaming the boughs between, 
Poured its largesse of gold down yon forest glade, 
O’er which the larches lean! 


Ah! how sad, now the boughs are bare, 
And the breezes moan, 
As I sit here alone, 

And picture the ghost of her golden hair, 

When the sun of winter has feebly thrown 
A pale and sickly glare! 


Still we meet in the city’s street-— 
She, as his bride, 
By the rich lord’s side, 

And I—who die for her dear deceit, 

Yet love,—and must love her, whate'er betide, 
Till my heart shall cease to beat! 


I can pass by with my grief hid well ;— 
But, ah, my hound 
To her feet will bound :— 
She caressed him once, and how should he tell 
That between us there lies a gulf profound, _ 
Lit up by flames of hell? 


Yet a word might bridge it, as well I know, 
For her lord is old, 
And cruel, and cold; 

But to hear it spoken would injure so 

Her image, which still in my heart I hold, 
That that word must never flow! 


So, strangers still, in the street we meet; 
But I envy each day 
My dog—who may, 

Without reproof, kiss the glancing feet, 

At which the wreck of my heart I lay— 
For still I love you, sweet! 
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CAMP LIFE OF A MAGISTRATE IN INDIA. 


My pEar JoNEs,— 
y™% have asked me to give you a 

description of a magistrate’s 
life in India, in what are called the 
non-regulation provinces; and you 
tell me to eschew Hindostanee 
words and epithets, as you do not 
understand them. I will endeavour 
to do as you ask, but you must of 
course bear with an occasional 
strange-sounding word when I am 
unable to. find an equivalent in 
English. 

Our year out here is mainly 
divided into two seasons, that of 
the hot and that of the cold 
weather; and in the Punjab and 
North-West provinces the former 
may be put at seven months and 
the latter at five. The seven hot 
months include the rainy season, 
and extend from the 15th March 
to the 15th October, as nearly as 
possible : this will perhaps surprise 
you, as in England rain is ordinarily 
connected with a certain amount of 
cold. In India, however, this is 
but very ially the case; for 
although it is true that we pant for 
the rain and welcome it at first, after 
months of parching, glistening heat, 
yet the relief afforded is but passing, 
as, except while the flood is actu- 
ally descending, the change is only 
like that between exchanging an 
oven for a boiler. The five cold 
months are delightful, and approach 
nearly to a mild English winter 
and a hot spring. 

In the hot weather we are all 
glad to be in our respective stations, 
with good roofs over our heads; but 
in the cold season every man’s de- 
sire is to be in camp. Iam so fond 
of camp life myself, that I shall 
first introduce you to it, and will 
hereafter tell you how we get 
through the hot weather. 

Camp life of course implies life 
in tents; but as in India our tents 
are peculiar (and, we flatter our- 
selves, superior to those you are 
accustomed to see at Aldershot, and 
ow like), it will be well to describe 


em. 
The form of tent, then, chiefly 
used, as on the whole the most con- 


venient, is what we call a Single 
Pole Tent: it varies in size from 
14 feet square to 24 and even 27 
feet, and it is divided in the centre 
by a curtain hung from the apex 
and roof of the tent in two pieces, 
meeting and overlapping in the 
centre, at the pole, and capable of 
being tied up in festoons at the two 
opposite sides when it is desirable 
to use the whole space as one room. 
The pole is about 18 or 20 feet high, 
and the walls of the tent, consist- 
ing of screens made of cloth, four or 
five folds thick, stretched on a series 
of light but strong bamboos 6) 
feet high, support the roof, which 
slopes evenly from the apex on all 
four sides, and the whole structure 
is secured by ropes at short dis- 
tances apart, tied to pegs driven 
firmly into the ground. The roof 
of the tent and the sides or walls 
are twofold; that is to say, there 
are two. distinct sets of walls, four 
feet apart, by which means a closed 
verandah is secured all round the 
tent, giving great warmth, and 
entire security against leakage in 
the event of storms. The inner 
cloth of the tent is lined with 
chintz, generally of a buff colour, 
with fleur-de-lis, or some such 
simple pattern stamped on it in 
chocolate or blue. 

Each officer in camp has two of 
these tents pitched each day, one to 
eat and sit in, and one to sleep and 
dress in; and to manage this a 
third tent becomes necessary, which 
is sent on over night when a march 
is contemplated. Besides these 
tents, a ‘Shemiana’ is almost always 
to be found in a magistrate’s camp. 
This consists of a large square 
canopy, supported on eight or twelve 
high poles round the edges, with a 
clear space underneath, screened to 
the height of 6 or 7 feet, by 
walls of the nature described above, 
but with a space of 6 or 8 feet 
between their top and the canopy, 
allowing a free circulation of air. 
This is used for —— of large 
bodies of natives, for holding court 
in, and for the general purposes of 
an Office. 

L 
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Besides all these, which I may call 
personal comforts and requirements 
in the shape of tents, are various 
small ridge-pole tents for servants, 
stables, cooking-room, and so forth, 
and for the police-guard, which 
accompanies every civil officer, for 
the protection of Government tents, 
records, treasure-chest, etc. 

I will now suppose the camp 
pitched, the spot chosen being a 
grove of luxuriant mango trees ; for, 
as it is only towards the end of 
October yet, the sun hasa good deal 
of power in the middle of the day, 
and their shade is very grateful, not 
only to the little fair-haired children 
generally to be found in camp with 
their father and mother, but also to 
the suitors, witnesses, and those 
whom business or etiquette brings 
to the camp. 

It is six o clock in the morning, and 
the sun has just risen, making the 
dew sparkle on the grass, green and 
fresh from the past two or three 
months’ rain, and there is a whole- 
some freshness in the air that brings 
colour to the cheek of the early riser. 

The native groom is walking a 
horse up and down in front of the 
tent, ready bridled and saddled, 
and the butler (or table servant) is 
making his master a cup of tea and 
a round of toast, to keep the cold 
out of his stomach. The various 
servants are grouped together round 
a fire, which the camel drivers have 
kept up all night (for the nights 
are cold now), and are discussing 
the propriety of getting into their 
winter clothes as soon as possible. 
Meantime, the Sahib (master) 
makes his appearance, booted and 
spurred, and takes his tea and 
toast with appetite and despatch, 
for he has promised this morning to 
see the extent of damage done by 
the flooding of a neighbouring river 
in the rains, and by which, it has 
been represented, several villages 
have been wiped off the face of the 
earth. It is six miles to the river, 
and he will have to spend a couple 
of hours there at least, and cannot 
therefore afford to lose much time. 
He knows, too, that if he is early in 
the marshes near the river he will 
probably come across several flocks 
of wild geese taking their breakfasts 


there. It is this that accounts for 
the fact of Jowahir Sing, his orderly, 
having started in the same direc- 
tion at grey dawn, with a long mis- 
chievous-looking gun and sundry 
bags of shot and cartridges. Well, 
it does not take the horseman long 
to cover the six miles this morning, 
for both horse and rider seem in- 
spirited by the sniff of the coming 
cold weather they are enjoying. At 
the outskirts of each village he 
passes, a little band of grey-bearded 
men, wrapped in blankets, meet the 
magistrate and salute him, present- 
ing in token of their fealty a rupee, 
which is touched in recognition of 
the spirit in which it is offered, and 
then repocketed by the owners. 
These grey-beards are the head men 
of villages, and they profess un- 
bounded joy at the sight of the face 
of the magistrate of the district, 
and assure him of their confidence, 
that now he has brought his steps 
to their door, all will be well; the 
crops, at the very lowest estimate, 
will be doubled now, and they will 
have just the right amount of sun 
and rain to bring them to perfection. 
These assurances are received with a 
nod and a smile, but they do not 
impress our friend as much as they 
did when he first heard them ten 
years ago. He then reminds the 
men that he has come to see how 
their lands have suffered from the 
action of the river, and how he 
heard their village had been ruined ; 
whereon they take him to the river 
bank and point out certain fields, 
two or three acres in extent per- 
haps, which have been cut away 
by the flood. He in turn, however, 

ints out that an equal amount has 

n thrown up a little lower down, 
and therefore declines to put them 
on his list, as sufferers from what 
is called Diluvion. The next two 
villages really have a grievance, as 
sand has been thrown up by the 
river, a foot in depth, over several 
hundred acres. Here isa case for 
suspension of the Government de- 
mand, and probably remission of 
revenue; so a note is made, and a 
party proceeds next day to survey 
ap spoiled land, that the case may 


reported. 
As for the last three miles our 
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friend has been walking, and it is 
past eight o'clock, it is high time to 
think of returning; but while his 
foot is in the stirrup, with a view to 
mounting his horse, he sees his 
friends the geese on their road back 
from breakfast, almost in the act of 
passing over his head. He has just 
time to get at his gun and rap at 
the two last of the flock, which dips 
a little as the shot gets up amongst 
them, and then sails on again in the 
same beautifully regular order, only 
minus one of their number, who 
has by this time reached the earth 
with a ‘thud’ peculiarly gratifying 
to a sportsman’s ear, and which 
renders the bird insensible to the 
fact that Jowahir Sing has passed 
a knife round its throat, and that it 
has been transferred to his wallet on 
its way to the stewpan. A little 
after nine o’clock the horse is again 
in the hands of the groom, and his 
master may be heard splashing 
away in his tub, as he prepares him- 
self for breakfast. At breakfast the 
post-bag arrives, and this is the 
great event of the day, as letters 
and papers are particularly relished 
in camp (where society is not to be 
had), and the advent of the orderly 
with them is hailed with welcome. 
The private letters and newspapers 
are opened and discussed at once, 
and the mass of thick oblong public 
service covers, with their printed 
addresses, are put aside for graver 
consideration during office-hours. 
Breakfast over, and the matutinal 
cigar finished, let us follow the 
magistrate to his Shemiana (you 
know what that is, for I deseribed it 
above), while his wife retires to the 
sitting tent to arrange the flowers 
that are sent out from the home 
garden (with the daily basket of 
vegetables), and to write her letters, 
take her accounts, and attend to her 
household duties. 

On entering his office he finds his 
establishment of native clerks, 
neatly and cl dressed, seated 
on the carpet, opening and arranging 
the vernacular papers and docu- 
ments that have been received by 
post; he leaves them’ to their work 
or the present, while he turns his 
attention to his English correspon- 
dence. Each letter, after perusal, 


has suitable orders endorsed on the 
back, and (with a rough copy of 
the reply, if reply is needed) is 
sent in to the assistant magistrate 
at the head-quarters of the district, 
who has them registered, docketed, 
and filed, or carries out such other 
instructions as have been endorsed 
on each. 

This morning the first letter is from 
the Civil Paymaster, who makes a re- 
trenchment from the last month’s 
*‘ Pay Abstract,’ for want of the proper 
vouchers. The next is from the 
Judicial Commissioner, circulating 
for general information and guid- 
ance certain rulings of his own, in 
the matter of inheritance, by Ma- 
homedan and Hindoo widows re- 
spectively, of their deceased hus- 
bands’ estates, and the spirit of 
which is to be acted up to in the 
Civil Courts. 

(I must here explain that the 
magistrate of a district in the non- 
regulation provinces, termed a 
Deputy-Commissioner, is not only 
a magistrate, but a civil judge and 
collector of revenue also.) 

The next letter is from the Com- 
missioner of the Division, desiring 
that an estimate may be made, and 
drawings submitted at once, for the 
construction of a masonry bridge 
over a certain ravine subject to 
flooding in the rainy reason, and by 
which traffic is obstructed between 
a neighbouring town and the head- 
quarter station of the district; and 
directing the magistrate to report 
as early as possible as to the best 
site for the same. 

Next come instructions from the 
Financial Commissioner, respecting 
the preparation of the Budget for 
the ensuing year, and urging its 
punctual despatch by a certain date, 
to admit of the several district and 
divisional estimates and returns 
being checked and collated in his 
office for transmission to the Su- 
preme Government at the appointed 


time. 

The next is from the Inspector- 
General of Prisons, sanctioning the 
expenditure of a certain sum on a 
new ward in the jail, to accommodate 
civil debtors; and inquiring also, 
whether the winter clothing has 
been served out to the prisoners yet. 
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The next is from an officer com- 
manding a regiment of British In- 
fantry on their way up country, 
begging that supplies for the regi- 
ment and camp-followers may be 
prepared at such and such encamp- 
ing grounds, on such and such 
dates ; and complaining that at the 
last stage the eggs for the officers’ 
mess were not fresh. 

There are others from the De- 
partment of Account, from the Head 
of the Police, and many others, but 
I need not describe any more. 

Having read all these documents, 
and passed the various requisite 
orders on each of them, the magis- 
trate is prepared to receive the 
Tuhseeldar (who is a native magis- 
trate and collector within a certain 
subdivision of the district, and one 
of the chief native officials subor- 
dinate to the magistrate). This 
gentleman, who rides a very fat and 
very high stepping horse, with 
gorgeous-coloured trappings, and 
who is arrayed in a purple silk robe 
with a fur collar and cuffs, and the 
tightest possible pair of trowsers, 
also of purple silk, with gilt em- 
broidered shoes, is admitted, and 
receives the distinction of a chair. 
After the ordinary salutations have 
been exchanged, and the Tuhseeldar 
has learnt when, and to what spot, 
the camp is to move, that he may 
arrange for supplies, he is invited 
to give the news of his subdivision, 
which is, perhaps, six or eight hun- 
dred square miles in extent. 

He then tells of the prosperous 
state of the young crops; the damage 
done here and there by the flooding 
of the river; the balance of the 
revenue, if any, still unrealised, 
and the cause of the delay in re- 
alising it; the popularity or the 
reverse of the school lately estab- 
lished in the town in which his 
head-quarters are situated; the pre- 
valence of thefts and burglaries in 
a particular quarter; and the fact of 
epidemic small-pox having broken 
out in his neighbourhood. 

Advice and instructions having 
been administered, he is dismissed, 
and the magistrate turns to his file 
of pending cases to ascertain what 
judicial work demands his attention 
to-day. 


‘He finds, perhaps, three suits on 
the civil side have to come before 
him for trial, the amount in liti- 
gation being in excess of that limit 
within which his assistants have 
jurisdiction; but, as the parties are 
not all present, he first hears his 
reports. 

‘These reports are of all sorts, and 
come from the Head-quarter Station, 
each of the out-lying stations, each 
Tuhseeldar, each police port, and 
from many other points. They relate 
to the collection of revenue, the 
amount of judicial work done by 
each subordinate magistrate, the 
state of the local funds, the progress 
of roads, bridges, tree-planting, the 
outturn of cotton, of silk, of flax, 
etc., the income and management 
of ferries and of distilleries, the 
lease of drug contracts (as that of 
opium), applications from subor- 
dinates for leave of absence, and 
petitions sent through the post on 
all conceivable subjects. 

These are all severally disposed 
of, and the first of the suits on the 
civil side entered upon, and, if 
admitting of judgment, decided: 
failing this it is advanced a stage, 
and a day for further hearing of 
evidence, or for reference to arbi- 
trators, perhaps, is fixed on. The 
next case is an intricate one, and 
after long and painstaking exami- 
nation of plaintiff and defendant, 
the various issues, whether of law 
or fact, are eliminated and recorded, 
and summonses to the witnesses of 
either side are issued. You must 
understand that every line of the 
depositions of the parties and their 
witnesses is recorded by the judge in 
his own hand-writing, and owing to 
the prevarication of the parties (in 
obedience, I suppose, to the principle 
of ‘ Tell a lie and stick to it’) itis 
often a long and tedious process to 
elicit distinct issues. 

The next case is readily disposed 
of, it being only in its first stage, 
and the parties.having come to an 
understanding out of court. 

The police from the nearest sta- 
tion have by this time appeared 
with a string of prisoners: they are 
a gang of cattle stealers, and the 
police have been after them for 
some weeks. They have caught them 
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at last, and consider they have evi- 
dence at command that will convict 
them. The counts under —— 
the prisoners are charged are four- 
fold, and our friend finds evening 
closing in before he has got through 
the evidence: he is obliged, there- 
fore, to remand the prisoners, for 
they have five miles to walk back 
to the police station again, and put 
his record by till next day. 

Petitions are now taken, and at 
the word a rush is made towards 
the entrance of the tent, and a hun- 
dred eager hands outstretched, each 
grasping his petition: these are 
received and handed to the clerk 
whose duty it is to read them. 
They are read aloud, and each man 
comes forward to the front of the 
table to hear his own petition. 

To give you an idea of the variety 
of these documents would only 
weary you, I fear: that they weary 
the official who has to pass orders 
on them, very often, I know. Still 
he gives them all attention in turn, 
and does the best he can for each. 
Some are referred to the assistants 
at the station, some to the superin- 
tendent of police, some are brought 
on the magistrate’s own file, and 
some are disposed of on the spot. 

The Vakeel, or agent of a Rajah, 
living within a few miles, is now 
announced. He bears a letter on 
paper spotted with gold leaf and 
enclosed in a silken envelope, re- 
questing an audience, and pointing 
out that he has only just heard of 
the magistrate’s arrival in his neigh- 
bourhood, and that he can hardly 
contain himself till he hears when 
he may hope to kiss his feet. To 
this a suitable reply is sent, and the 
audience appointed for the next 
morning at ten o’clock, which will 
bring the Rajah about two o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

By this time the sun has nearly 
set, and both master and subor- 
dinates are beginning to tire. The 
court is therefore closed, and either 
a ride with his wife, or a stroll to 
the nearest bit of likely-looking 
scrub with his gun, seems no more 
than our friend is fairly entitled 
to after his six or seven hours of 
steady work. 

At dinner time, to my mind, a 
tent with well-ordered table, and 
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well lit, presents a very snug ap- 
pearance. In the winter, a fire in 
an open-fronied stove adds greatly 
to its attraction ; and with an arm- 
chair on each side of it, and an 
amusing book or the day’s paper 
to beguile the time, I assure you 
very happy, pleasant evenings are 
spent. Then is the time to discuss 
the next day’s plans, to reread the 
home letters,‘and talk over their 
writers and the scenes they depict. 

If a march (that is to say, a move 
of the camp) is contemplated for 
the following day, the spare tent, 
the cook-room tent, and the office 
Shemiana are sent on, together 
with the greater part of the ser- 
vants, as soon as dinner is over, 
and the tent used for sitting in is 
struck and sent on also as soon as 
its occupants have retired to rest. 

In this way, on reaching the new 
ground in the morning, the magis- 
trate finds his office arranged, his 
writing materials at hand, and his 
breakfast ready; and his camp 
rapidly assumes the appearance of 
that left only an hour or two before. 

The march is generally made on 
horseback, except the first two or 
three miles, which many prefer to 
walk, the children and ladies tra- 
velling in palankeens, borne by 
men, unless they, too, like to ride. 

Roads are eschewed, and as you 
can ride straight across country, 
he who is fond of sport will pro- 
bably let loose his greyhounds or 
whatever dogs he has, and some- 
times a fox, and often a hare gives 
a run on the way. It is by this 
gipsy sort of life, giving opportunity 
for plenty of exercise, that the ma- 
gistrate is enabled to make some 
sort of stand against the wearing 
effects of the hot season, and the 
monotonous routine of a sedentary 
life for the greater part of the year. 

I think I have now given you 
sufficient outline of camp life in 
the cold weather to enable you to 
judge of its charm, and form some 
idea of the multifarious duties which 
magistrates have to perform. 

I must defer my account of our 
hdt-weather existence to a future 
opportunity. 

I am, my dear Jones, 
Yours ever, 
Oui™ Socivs. 
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THE BOOK OF PERFUMES.* 


HEN the idealist turns his at- 

tention to the human senses, 
those inlets that admit the various 
emanations of the outer world to 
the sensorium, he gives them but a 
secondary place in his regard. To 
him they are not an end but a 
means, vehicles of thought, or 
rather of the rude materials whence 
thought is ultimately elaborated. 
No doubt as one kind of vehicle, or 
one mode of transit may be better 
than another in forwarding his ideas 
to that mysterious laboratory of 
the mind, he may occasionally prefer 
their passage through and convey- 
ance to that of another. One kind 
of sensations may come to him 
better through the eye than through 
the ear, as Horace tells us; and 
another may come handier by touch 
than by smell ; but he does not pre- 
pare them in the outer world and 
send them on, he takes them just 
as they do come, and them 
through an alembic of his own to 
distil his mental essences. An 
artist of another kind takes his 
stand in the outer world, and com- 
bines his essences for the solace 
and gratification of the senses them- 
selves. All the various sounds of 
nature are combined harmoniously 
to soothe the ear, her colours blent 
to please the eye; the food that 
must be taken is so prepared as to 
give its passing contribution of 
pleasure to the palate, and among 
the nicest, keenest, and most deli- 
cate of our sensual gratifications 
must be reckoned those agreeable 
feelings impressed upon the olfac- 
tories by odoriferous emanations. 
As, therefore, all the gifts and boun- 
ties of nature in their elemental 
condition are meant for our good, 
so each artist in his several sphere 
who combines and arranges them, 
so as to bestow and express their 
best influences upon man, is, to that 
extent, his benefactor. A work has 
just now appeared, written by a 
practical operator in that depart- 
ment of chemistry that concerns 
itself in the development, analysis, 
and combination of the various 
aromas latent in the animal and 


vegetable world, a perusal of which 
will afford as much pleasure to the 
cultivated mind as any of the es- 
sences detailed in it may give to 
the olfactory sense. It is profes- 
sedly an illustration of the art of 
perfumery; but the great body of 
the work, as indeed the author con- 
fesses, is more a history of per- 
fumery from the earliest times to 
the present day, consisting alto- 
gether of twelve chapters: nine of 
them are taken up in tracing the 
history of odoriferous compounds 
through the various nations of the 
Egyptians, Jews, Asiatics, Greeks, 
Romans, Orientals, and Moderns, 
The work, however, more properly 
divides itself into four grand sec- 
tions; the first containing a short 
analysis of the physiology of odours ; 
then the principal feature of the 
work, their history ; thirdly, a short 
description of the various modes 
in use for extracting the essences 
of plants and flowers, and con- 
cluding with a summary of the 
principal fragrant materials used 
in our manufactures. 

Among other beneficial influences 
arising from the contact of sweet 
odours upon the nervous system, 
and thence transmitted to the brain, 
the writer alleges a mental and 
even a moral benefit to accrue. To 
make this assertion good, however, 
would open up too large a field of 
metaphysical speculation. One may 
say, in general, that it is not the 
mere reception of any of the sooth- 
ing influences, either of nature or 
art, that necessarily inspires the 
feeling of gratitude any more than 
the act of bestowing alms naturally 
evokes it in the recipient. It is, 
perhaps, therefore more strictly a 
poetical than a spiritual influence 
the author paints in opening his 
volume, when he says, beautifully 
enough :— 

‘Who has not felt revived and 
cheered by the balmy fragrance of 
the luxuriant garden or the flowery 
meadow? Who has not experienced 
the delightful sensation caused by 
inhaling a fresh breeze loaded with 
the spoils of the flowery tribe, that 


* By Eugene Rimmel. 
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sweet south so beautifully described 
by |, aS— 
* Breathing o’er a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.’ 


An indescribable emotion then 
invades the whole being: the. soul 
becomes melted in sweet rapture, 
and silently offers up the homage 
of its gratitude to the Creator for 
the blessings showered upon us, 
whilst the tongue slowly murmurs 
with Thomson :— 

* Soft roll your manse herbs and fruits and flowers ; 
In mingled clouds to them whose sun exalts, 
Whose breath perfumes, and whose pencil paints.’ 


There is, however, less doubt 
about its power over some of the 
faculties of the mind, especially the 
memory, in recalling long past 
scenes and emotions. 

‘Jean Jaques Rousseau, Zim- 
merman, and other authors say 
that the sense of smell is the sense 
of imagination. There is no doubt 
that pleasant perfumes exercise a 
cheering influence on the mind, and 
easily become associated with our 
remembrances. Sounds and scents 
share alike the property of refresh- 
ing the memory and recalling vividly 
before us the scenes of our past 
life, an effect which Thomas Moore 
beautifully illustrates in his ‘ Lalla 
Rookh’ :— 

‘The young Arab, haunted by the smell 

Of her own mountain flower as by a spell, 

The Elcazar and that courteous tree 

Which bows to all who seek its canopy, 

Sees called up round her by those magic scents, 
The well, the camel, and her father’s tents ; 
Sighs for the home she left with little pain, 
And wishes e’en its sorrows back again.’ 


_ Tennyson expresses the same feel- 
ing in his dream of ‘ Fair Woman :’— 


‘The smell of violets hidden in the green 
Poured back into my empty soul and frame 

The times when I remember to have been 
Joyful and free from blame.’ 


The art of the perfumer is like 
that of other arts, an endeavour to 
copy Nature. ‘ He strives to imi- 
tate the fragrance of all flowers 
which are rebellious to his skill, 
and refuse to yield up their essence. 
Is he not, then, entitled to claim the 
name of Artist, if he approaches, 
even faintly, the _pethotions of his 
charming models? 
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In effecting a classification of all 
the various odours in the art of 
perfumery, a wonderful example of 
the power of habit or tracing of a 
special faculty is given. The late 
lamented Dr. George Wilson, of 
Edinburgh, wrote a work on ‘ Colour 
Blindness,’ proving that many peo- 
ple have eyes but see not, or only 
see without being able to distin- 
guish between the various tints and 
hues by which nature is so richly 
adorned. Our author, as may be 
inferred from his motto,* seems to 
think the same thing as to some of 
our noses, or if we have that useful 
organ physically appended, it might 
to all the intents and purposes of 
perfumery have been as well dis- 
pensed with. But it is a good 
thing that Nature ever makes com- 
pensation for any such defect in one 
individual by its superabundance of 
possession in another. It is said 
of Coleridge, the poet, that when 
passing through the streets of Co- 
logne, he endeavoured to reckon up 
all the different kinds of smell per- 
vading that town, and found, or 
said he found, them to amount to 
seventy-two in number. Surely, if 
he possessed a nasal talent so acute 
as this he was more naturally in- 
tended for a perfumer than a poet. 
Admitting, however, some poetic 
license in this enumeration, no 
doubt a perfumer’s nose by constant 
practice must have its perceptions 
wonderfully quickened; and as a 
practical man, our author’s new 
classification, even though running 
counter to some of the fathers in 
botany, must be admitted to be 
good authority. 

‘ Linnzus, the father of modern 
botanical science, divided them into 
seven classes, three of which only 
were pleasant odours—the aromatic, 
the fragrant, and the ambrosial ; but 
however good his general divisions 
may have been, this classification 
was far from correct, for he placed 
carnation with laurel leaves and 
saffron with jasmine, than which 
nothing can be more dissimilar. 
Fourcroy divided them into five 
series, and De Haller into three. 
All these were, however, more 


* «Non cuique datum est habere nasum.” , 
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theoretical than practical; and 
none classified odours by their re- 
semblance to each other. I have 
attempted to make a new classifi- 
cation, comprising only pleasant 
odours, by adopting the principle 
that, as there are primary colours 
from which all secondary shades are 
composed, there are also primary 
odours with perfect types, and that 
all other aromas are connected more 
or less with them.’ 

It was a very common opinion 
among some of the ancient doctors, 
as Creton, Hippocrates, and others, 
that perfumes had a medicinal effect 
in curing certain diseases, espe- 
cially those of a nervous kind. 
Pliny even ascribes therapeutic pro- 
perties to various aromatic sub- 
stances. Our modern doctors, on 
this, as on so many other points, 
disagree; some maintaining the 
curative power of certain medicated 

rfumes, others denying any such 
influence. Our author denies both 
sides of the question in the abstract, 
but rather, if anything, inclines to 
the opinion that in ‘ moderation,’ 
they are beneficial. 

Another popular’ fallacy he demo- 
lishes regarding flowers in a sleep- 
ing-room, which many will, no 
doubt, be pleased to hear. 

‘ It is true that flowers, if left in 
a sleeping apartment all night, will 
sometimes cause headache and sick- 
ness; but this proceeds, not from 
the diffusion of their aroma, but 
from the carbonic acid they evolve 
during the night. If a perfume 
extracted from these flowers were 
left open in the same circumstances, 
no evil effect would arise from it. 
All thut can be said is, that some 
delicate people may be affected by 
certain odours; but the same person 
to whom a musky scent would give 
a headache might derive much re- 
lief from a perfume with a citrine 
basis. Imagination has, besides, a 
great deal to do with the supposed 
noxious effects of perfumes. Dr. 
Cloquet, who may be deemed an 
authority on this subject, of which 
he made a special study, says in his 
able “ Treatise on Olfaction,” “‘ We 
must not forget that there are many 
effeminate people to be found in the 
world who imagine that perfumes 


are injurious to them, but their 
example cannot be adduced as a 
proof of the bad effects of odours. 
Thus Dr. Thomas Capellini relates 
the story of a lady who fancied 
she could not bear the smell of a 
rose, and fainted on receiving the 
visit of a friend who carried one, 
and yet the fatal flower was only 
artificial.” ’ 

In the historical parts of this work, 
extending over nine of its longest 
chapters, there is doubtless much 
that is far from new. The reader 
whose classical studies have ex- 
tended any considerable way into 
the history of those early nations, 
must be familiar with most of what 
is there detailed; but to the non- 
classical, and to ladies generally, 
whose educational readings may not 
have tended in that direction, the 
representation there given of an- 
cient manners and customs, inter- 
spersed with many pleasing anec- 
dotes well fitted in, and the whole 
so richly redolent of perfume, must 
havea peculiarcharm. The writer’s 
own account of it is, that it is a 
piece of mosaic work, and we are 
bound to add that it is well put 
together, and the colours harmo- 
niously blent. One sometimes won- 
ders on reading some parts of it, 
how its author, who has achieved 
some fame as an operative perfumer 
and inventor of new compounds, 
can have found time to travel away 
so far from his laboratory collect- 
ing so much of the lore of antiquity 
as adheres to his artistic details. 
The style, too, is that of a practised 
pen, light and perspicuous; and to 
say it is readable is not enough, it 
is most interesting. We learn from 
these descriptive illustrations, con- 
firmed by the records of ancient 
writers and the numerous imple- 
ments found intact in the tombs, 
that perfumes were extensively 
consumed in Egypt, and applied to 
three distinct pu 28 — offerings 
to the gods, embalming the dead, 
and uses in private life. 

‘It was, however, in their grand 
religious processions that they made 
the most luxurious display of per- 
fumes. In one of those, described 
as having taken place under one of 
the “Ptolemies, marched one hun- 
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dred and twenty children bearing 
incense, myrrh, and saffron in 

Iden basins, followed by a num- 
& of camels, some carrying three 


hundred pounds weight of frankin- 
cense, ak pret a similar quantity 
of crocus, cassia, cinnamon, orris, and 
other precious aromatics.’ 

The Egyptian belief in the trans- 
migration of souls is thought to be 
one of the reasons for the very great 
care they took in embalming the bo- 
dies of their dead; that after having 
concluded their long journey, the 
souls might find their original enve- 
lopes in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion. Looking upon any one of those 
shrivelled relics stretched out in 
mournful state in the British Mu- 
seum, our mind naturally recurs to 
the lines— 


*And thou hast walked’ about—how strange a 
story !— 
In Thebes’ streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous.’ 


But we are here also reminded 
of the account given by Herodotus 
regarding the mode and operation 
by which the mummy was made up. 
‘They first extracted the brains 
through the nostrils by means of a 
curved iron probe, and filled the 
head with drugs. Then making an 
incision in the side with a sharp 
Ethiopian stone, they drew out the 
intestines, and inserted into the 
cavity powdered myrrh, cassia, and 
other perfumes, frankincense ex- 
cepted. After sewing up the body, 
they kept it in natron for seventy 
days, and then wrapped it up en- 
tirely with bands of fine linen 
smeared with gum, and laid it ina 
wooden case made in the shape of 
aman, which they placed upright 
against the wall. 

‘The taste for perfumes and cos- 
metics went on increasing in Egypt 
until the time of Cleopatra, when 
it may be said to have reached its 
climax. This luxurious queen made 
a lavish use of aromatics, and it was 
one of the means of seduction she 
brought into play at her first%inter- 
view with Mark Antony on the 
banks of the Cydnus, which is so 


beantifully described by Shake- 
8 " 

The Jews, from their long cap- 
tivity in Eeypt, brought back with 
them into their own country a 
knowledge of perfumery. Long 
before that time, however, they had 
probably discovered the aromatic 
properties of some of their native 
gums, and prompted by that na- 
tural instinct to which I have al- 
ready alluded, they had offered 
those fragrant treasures on the 
altars raised to their God. Thus 
we find Noah, on issuing from the 
Ark, expressing his gratitude to the 
Almighty for his wonderful pre- 
servation by a sacrifice of burnt 
offerings composed of every clean 
beast and every clean fowl. It is 
true that Genesis does not ‘mention 
incense as having formed part of 
the holocaust; but the very words 
that follow—‘ and the Lord smelled 
a sweet savour,’ may lead us to as- 
sume that such was the case. 

The purification of women, as 
ordained by law, caused also a 
great consumption of aromatics. It 
lasted a whole year, the first six 
months being accomplished with 
oil of myrrh, and the rest with other 
sweet odours. Perfumes were also 
one of the means of seduction resorted 
to by Judith when she went forth 
to seek Holofernes in his tent and 
liberate her people from his oppres- 
sion. But the most complete de- 
scription of the various aromatics 

by the Jews is to be found in 
the Song of Solomon, in which the 
frequent mention of perfumes made 
in it shows that they must have been 
well known and appreciated at the 
Jewish Court. The common ac- 
count given of the death of Sardana- 
palus is perhaps the most striking 
Instance among the Assyrians of 
their passion for perfumes. This 
account is, however, disputed by 
some historians, but the fact of his 
passion for cosmetics and perfumes 
is well enough known; and even 
the account of Dures and other his- 
torians given of the manner of his 
death, agrees with it. They say 
that ‘ Arbaces, one of his generals, 
having gone to visit Sardanapalus, 
found him painted with vermilion 
and clad in female garb. He was 
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just in the act of pencilling his eye- 
brows when Arbaces entered, and 
the general was so indignant at the 
effeminacy of the monarch that he 
stabbed him on the spot. The Per- 
sians borrowed from the Medes their 
taste for perfumes and cosmetics. 
Sach was their predilection for per- 
fumes that they usually wore on their 
heads crowns made of myrrh and a 
sweet-smelling plant called labyzus. 
In the palaces of monarchs and indi- 
viduals of rank aromatics were con- 
stantly burning in richly-wrought 
vessels, a custom of which we find 
an illustration in the sculptures of 
Persepolis.’ 

The greatest admirer of perfumes 
among ancient Asiatic monarchs 
seems to have been Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, or the Illustrious, king of 
Syria. At all his feasts, games, and 
processions, perfumes held the first 
place. 

‘The king was once bathing in the 
public baths when some private per- 
son, attracted by the fragrant ~ ot 


which he shed around, accosted him, 
saying, “ You are a happy man, 
O king; you smell in a most costly 


manner.” Antiochus, being much 
pleased with the remark, replied, 
“T will give you as much as you 
can desire of this perfume.” The 
king then ordered a large ewer of 
thick unguent to be poured over 
his head, and a multitude of poor 
people soon collected around him 
to gather what was spilled. This 
caused the king infinite amusement, 
but it made the place so greasy 
that he slipped and fell on his 
back in a most undignified manner, 
which put an end to his merri- 
ment.’ 

Among the Greeks, who had that 
peculiar taste for immortalizing and 
worshipping everything that was 
pleasing and grateful to the senses, it 
is not to be wondered at that they 
ascribed a divine origin to perfumes. 
In other cases they invested the attri- 
butes of their deities with odori- 
ferous attractions. The apparition 
of a goddess is never mentioned 
without speaking of the ambrosial 
fragrance which she shed around 
her; and as they revelled in nectar 
and ambrosia—a kind of food un- 
known to mortals—so had they also 
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specially reserved for their use 
some of the most delicious perfumes. 
At all the religious festivals of the 
Greeks we know that aromatics 
were consumed in large quantities, 
and no Mahometan Paradise can 
surpass their Elysium. There they 
were to find a golden aty, with 
emerald ramparts, ivory pavement, 
and cinnamon gates. Around the 
walls flowed a river of perfumes one 
hundred cubits in width, and deep 
enough to swim in. From this 
river rose an odorous mist, which 
enveloped the whole place and shed 
a refreshing and fragrant dew. 
There were to be besides in this 
fortunate city three hundred and 
sixty-five fountains of honey and 
five hundred of the sweetest es- 
sence. A portion of this heavenly 
fragrance was also sometimes dis- 
pensed on earth to some protégé, as 
a mark of great favour. ‘Thus 
when Penelope prepares to receive 
her suitors, Eurynome advises her 
to dispel her grief and diffuse “ the 
grace of unction over her cheeks,” 
but the virtuous matron refused. 
Pallas, however, visits her during 
her slumbers, and sheds over her 
some wonderful perfume, which 
was probably called in those times 
“the Venus bouquet.”’ ‘ Phaon, 
the Lesbian pilot, having once con- 
veyed in his vessel to Cyprus a 
mysterious passenger, whom he dis- 
covers to be Venus, receives from 
the goddess, as a parting gift, a di- 
vine essence, which changes his 
coarse face into the most beautiful 
features. Poor Sappho, who sees 
him after his transformation, be- 
comes smitten with his charms, but 
finding her love unrequited, is 
driven to seek a watery grave.’ This 
miracle, says our author, beats all 
the vaunted achievements of modern 
perfumery, even including the ‘ pa- 
tent enamelling process, which if 
applied to gentlemen, would not, 
I am afraid, attract many Sapphos. 
Perfumers’ shops in Greece were the 
resort of loungers, as modern cafés 
are in the south of Europe. ‘ Even the 
tattered cynic, Diogenes, did not dis- 
dain to enter them now and then, leav- 
ing his tub at the door; but with a 
praiseworthy spirit of economy, he 
always applied the ointments he 
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of it; whilst I rub it only on my 
lower limbs it envelopes my whole 
body, and gratefully ascends to my 
nose.”’ What young Grecian belle, 
whose radiant beauty might be 
marred by some disfiguring spot or 
speckle, could fail to believe in the 
curative power of sweet odours on 
hearing of an effect like this on 
one of her countrywomen ? ‘ Milto, 
a fair young maiden, the daughter 
of an humble artisan, was in the 
habit of depositing every morning 
garlands of fresh flowers in the 
temple of Venus, her poverty pre- 
venting her from indulging in 
richer offerings. Her splendid 
beauty was once nearly destroyed 
by a tumour which grew on her 
chin; but she saw in a dream the 
goddess, who told her to apply to it 
some of the roses from her altar. 
She did so, and recovered her charms 
so completely that she eventually 
sat on the Persian throne as the 
favourite wife of Cyrus.’ 

Our ladies of the present day 
would no doubt rebel against any 
such arbitrary edict as would com- 
pel them to wear their garments in 
one particular manner, or according 
to a certain legal cut. More arbi- 
trary than the law of fashion, how- 
ever, it could not be; and were the 
former to override the latter some- 
times in this respect, as in the case 
of those enormous amplitudes now 
80 prevalent in female attire, it 
may be a question whether it would 
not be for the better. Such was the 
case, at least, at Athens. ‘The 
cares and duties of the toilette were 
deemed of such importance, that a 
tribunal was instituted to decide on 
all matters of dress. And a woman 
whose péplon or mantle was not of 
correct cut, or whose head dress 
was neglected, was liable to a fine 
which varied according to the 
offence, and sometimes reached the 
high sum of a thousand drachme.’ 

The Romans, in the art of per- 
famery, as in almost every other art 
but that of war, were the copyists of 


the Greeks. It was long, indeed, 
before the effeminating and luxuri- 
ous fashions of the latter made pro- 
-- among them, and when they 
id, it was more in the decline of 
their power than in their rising 
greatness. Nevertheless, among the 
upper classes and the refined, their 
use was largely resorted to. In 
their baths and dining chambers 
the richest and most costly perfumes 
were abundant. Three kinds were 
principally used—solid unguents, 
liquid unguents, and powdered 
perfumes. One of those most in 
favour with the Romans was saf- 
fron ; they had not only their apart- 
ments and banqueting halls strewed 
with this plant, but they also com- 
with it unguents and essences, 
which were highly prized. ‘Some 
of the latter were often made to 
flow in small streams at their enter- 
tainments, or to descend in odorous 
dews over the public from the 
velarium forming the roof ef the 
amphitheatre.’ In addition to their 
liquid essences and unguents, they 
also. made use of an immense 
variety of cosmetics for improving 
and preserving the complexion. 
These, according to Pliny, who 
describes their preparation, were 
certain kinds of pastes or poultices, 
that were kept on the fire all night, 
and part of the day; some, indeed, 
only removed them for the purpose 
of going out, alluded to by Juvenal, 
in one of his Satires, where he says, 
‘A Roman husband seldom sees his 
wife’s face at home, but when she 
sallies forth.’ Another device, be- 
sides poulticing, was tried by 
Poppea, the wife of Nero, ‘who 
used to bathe in asses’ milk every 
day, and when she was exiled from 
Rome, obtained permission to take 
with her fifty asses to enable her 
to continue her favourite ablutions.’ 
Our author devotes some pages of 
his work at the end of each chap- 
ter, on the Roman and Greek 
riods, detailing the different modes 
in use of dressing the hair then 
prevalent, which may possibly have 
an interest to some, but seems 
rather apart from the general object 
of his work. It does not appear, 
however, amidst all their elabora- 
tions for that purpose, that they had 
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reached our climax in hairdressing 
by machinery. 

Among the Orientals, in all times 
of their history, a taste for perfumes 
has prevailed, and at the present 
day all classes seek to gratify it to 
their utmost according to their 
means. ‘It is cultivated among 
ladies, who, caring little or nothing 
for mental acquirements, and de- 
barred from the pleasures of so- 
ciety, are driven to resort to such 
sensual enjoyments as their secluded 
life will afford. They love to be in 
an atmosphere redolent with fra- 
grant odours, that keep them in a 
state of dreamy languor, which is 
for them the nearest approach to 
happiness. Many are the cosmetics 
brought into use to enhance their 
charms, and numerous are the 
slaves who lend their assistance to 
perform that important task, some 
correcting with a whitening paste 
the over-warm tint of the skin, 
some replacing with an artificial 
bloom the faded roses of the com- 

lexion.’ A deduction is here made 

y Mr. Rimmel, which is perhaps 
rather ambiguous, and certainly 
seems to be opposed to most com- 
mon notions of beautifying the 
person by artificial means. After 
describing the ‘ red-tipped fingers’ 
and ‘darkened eyelids’ of these 
fair creatures, he says: ‘ And it may 
fairly be presumed that the con- 
stant cares which they bestow upon 
themselves have the effect of in- 
creasing and preserving their 
beauty.’ We had thought that all 
such face adornments spoiled the 
natural complexion, and it is per- 
haps hardly what the author means, 
for an extract is given from the 
traveller Sonnini, that more al- 
ludes to the benefits of ‘bathing’ 
and ‘cleanliness, which are doubt- 
Jess good beauty preservers, than 
to any other superficial device. The 
answer given by Beau Brummel 
to the person who asked him what 
perfume he used for his linen, 
showed a good appreciation of 
Nature’s own cosmetics, in the 
general make-up of his appoint- 
ments—‘ Country air and country 
washing, said the Beau. These 
Oriental dames, or any other ladies 
desirous of arresting the ravages 


of time, and preserving their 
charms, would also haps find 
this as good a recipe for that pur- 
pose as any other artificial cosmetic. 
‘Good airing’ was indeed an 
especial requisite in many things 
with Brummel. He never went out 
in the morning until the day was 
well aired. 

It is a very common but true 
analogy that is so often drawn be- 
tween the infancy of man and the 
infancy of a nation. In both, the 
faculties are ‘undirected and unex- 
panded; in the former from their 
own natural imperfection, and in the 
latter from the want of suitable 
objects for their development. The 
olfactories of children are not nice 
in their discrimination, and those 
of any untutored people show 
equally fantastic preferences, and 
would perhaps select some of the 
most rancid smells to the finest pro- 
ductions in the perfumer’s labora- 
tory. Such was the case in the 
early stages of our own history in 
this country. ‘The Druids knew, 
however, and highly prized the 
numerous aromatic plants indige- 
nous to the soil. Druidesses 
crowned their brows with verbena, 
and composed with fragrant herbs 
mysterious balms which cured the 
heroes’ wounds, and enhanced the 
charms of the fair. The Roman 
conquest introduced the graceful 
costumes and elaborate cosmetics of 
Italy, and the provinces soon 
rivalled the metropolis in elegance 
and refinement. barism, how- 
ever, in supervened, and ‘ per- 
fumes did not come into general use 
in England until the reign of 
Elizabeth. In the fifteenth year of 
her reign, the Earl of Oxford came 
from Italy, and brought with him 
gloves, sweet bags, a perfumed 
leather jerkin, and other pleasant 
things, and that year the Queen had 
a pair of perfumed gloves. She 
took such pleasure in these gloves, 
that she was pictured with them 
upon her hands, and for many 
years afterwards it was called the 
Earl of Oxford’s perfume. On 
another occasion, when visiting the 
University of Cambridge, she was 
presented with a pair of perfumed 
gloves, and was so delighted with 
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them that she put them on at once. 
She also ly carried with her 
a pomander, which was a ball com- 
posed of ambergris, benzoin, and 
other perfumes, and with the gift of 
a‘ faire gyrdle of pomander,’ which 
was a series of pomanders strung 
together and worn round the neck. 
These pomanders were supposed to 
be preservatives from infection. 

The manufacture for extracting 
the aroma of flowers and plants is 
carried on chiefly in the south of 
France, Italy, Spain, Turkey, Al- 
geria, India—in fact, wherever the 
climate gives to flowers and plants 
that intensity of odour necessary 
for a ‘profitable extraction. 

The proposal to cultivate flowers 
in England for perfumery purposes 
has ever been found impracticable. 
‘However beautiful in form and 
colour they may be, they do not 
possess the intensity of odour re- 
quired for extraction, and the 
greater part of those used in France 
for perfumery would only grow here 
in hot-houses. The only flower which 
could be had in abundance would 
be the rose, but the smell of it is 
faint compared with that of the 
Southern rose; and the rosewater 
made in this country can never 
equal the French in strength. If 
we add to this the shortness of the 
flowering season, and the high price 
of land and labour, we may arrive 
at the conclusion that such a specu- 
lation would be as bad as that of 
attempting to make wine from 
English grapes. The only perfu- 
mery ingredients in which England 
really excels are lavender and pep- 
permint; but that is owing to the 
very cause which would militate 
against the success of other flowers 
in this country, for our moist and 
moderate climate gives those two 
plants the mildness of fragrance for 
which they are prized, whilst in 
France and other warm countries 
they grow strong and rank.’ 

The four processes in use for 
extracting the aroma from fragrant 
substances are, distillation, expres- 
sion, maceration, and absorption. 
Grasse, Cannes, and Nice, all in the 
south of France, are the principal 
towns where the maceration and 
absorption processes are carried on, 


and above a hundred houses are 
engaged in these operations, and in 
the distillation of essential oils, 
giving employment during the 
flower season to 10,coo people. 
The manufacture of scents, soaps, 
cosmetics, and other toilet requisites 
is carried on chiefly in London and 
Paris, which may be called the head- 
quarters of perfumery, and the 
emporium for all other parts of the 
world. The products of Germany, 
Russia, Spain, and the United States 
are mostly counterparts of the Lon- 
don and Paris manufacturers. 

The principal manufactures of 
toilet-soap are in London, where 
there are about sixty into which fe- 
male labour has been introduced for 
nearly twenty years. The English 
toilet-soaps are the very best that 
are made. The French come next, 
and those of Germany are the 
worst. 

In concluding his chapter on the 
commerce of perfumes, Mr. Rimmel 
offers a few words of advice to ladies 
on the choice of their perfumes and 
cosmetics, which, coming from so 
competent an authority, cannot but 
be thankfully received. ‘ The se- 
lection of a perfume is entirely a 
matter of taste; and I should no 
more presume to dictate to a lady 
which scent she should choose than 
I would to an epicure what wine he 
is to drink; yet I may say to the 
nervous, use simple extracts of 
flowers, which can never hurt you, 
in preference to compounds which 
generally contain musk and other 
ingredients likely to affect the head. 
Above all, avoid strong, coarse per- 
fumes, and remember, that if a 
woman’s temper may be told from 
her handwriting, her good taste and 
good breeding may as easily be as- 
certained by the perfume she uses. 
Whilst a lady charms us with the 
delicate etherial fragrance she sheds 
around her, aspiring vulgarity will 
as surely betray itself by a mouchoir 
redolent of common perfumes. 

‘Hair preparations are like medi- 
cines, and must be varied according 
to the consumer. For some, po- 
matum is preferable ; for others, oil ; 
whilst some again require neither, 
and should use hair-washes or 
lotions. A mixture of lime-juice 
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and glycerine has lately been intro- 
duced, and has met with great 
success, for it clears the hair from 
pellicles, the usual cause of pre- 
mature baldness. For all P ol 
things, however, personal experience 
is the best guide. 

‘Soap is an article of large con- 
sumption, and some people cannot 
afford to pay much for it; yet I 
would say avoid very cheap soaps, 
which irritate the skin, owing to 
the excess of alkali which they 
contain. Good soaps are now ma- 
nufactured at a very moderate price 
by the principal London perfumers, 
and ought to satisfy the most eco- 
nomical. White, yellow, and brown 
are the best colours to select. 

‘ Tooth-powders are preferable to 
tooth-pastes. The latter may be 
pleasanter to use, but the former are 
certainly more beneficial. 

‘ Lotions for the complexion re- 
quire, of all other cosmetics, to be 
carefully prepared. Some are com- 
posed with mineral poisons, which 
render them dangerous to use, al- 
though they may be effectual in 
curing certain skin diseases. There 
ought to be always a distinction 
made between those intended for 
pas | skins and those that are to 
be used for cutaneous imperfections ; 


besides, the latter may be easily 
removed without having recourse to 
any violent remedies. 

‘ Paints for the face I cannot con- 


scientiously recommend. Rouge is 
innocuous in itself, being made of 
cochineal and safflower ; but whites 
are often made of deadly poisons, 
such as cost poor Zelgar his life a 
few months since. The best white 
ought to be made of mother-of- 
pearl, but it is not often so pre- 
pared. To professional people, who 
cannot dispense with these, I must 
only recommend great care in their 
selection, but to others I would 
say, cold water, fresh air, and ex- 
ercise are the best recipes for health 
and beauty, for no borrowed charms 
can equal those of 

“A woman's face with Nature’s own hand 

painted.” 

‘ The materials of perfumery may 
be divided according to their nature 
into twelve series,—animal, floral, 
herbal, andropogon, citrine, spicy, 


jasmine, 
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ligneous, radical, seminal, balmy 
or resinous, fruity, and artificial. 

‘ The animal series comprises only 
three substances—musk, civet, and 
ambergris. Musk is a secretion 
found in a pocket or pod under the 
belly of the musk-deer, a ruminant 
which inhabits the higher moun- 
tain ranges of China, Thibet, and 
Tonquin: the male alone yields the 
celebrated perfume, the best coming 
from Tonquin. The odour of musk 
is also to be found, though in a less 
degree, in the musk-ox, the musk- 
rat, and musk-duck. A musky 
fragrance likewise occurs in some 
vegetables, as the well-known 
yellow-flowered musk-plant, but its 
intensity is not sufficient for ex- 
traction. 

‘ Civet is the glandular secretion 
of an animal of the feline tribe, 
found in Africa and India. 

‘ Ambergris is now ascertained to 
be generated by the large-headed 
spermaceti whale, and is the result 
of a diseased state of the animal, 
which either throws up the morbific 
substance, or dies of the malady 
and is eaten up by other fishes. In 
either case it mes loose, and is 
picked up floating on the sea or 
worked ashore. 

‘The floral series includes all 
flowers available for perfumery pur- 

—hitherto limited to eight— 
rose, orange, tuberose, 
cassia, violet, jonquil, and narcissus. 
Of all these the rose is queen—the 
queen of flowers—but to the per- 
fumer deriving its principal charm 
from the delicious fragrance with 
which Nature has endowed it. He 
obtains from it an essential oil, a 
distilled water, a perfumed oil, and 
a pomade. Even its withered leaves 
are rendered available to form the 
ground of sachet powder, for they 
retain their scent for a considerable 
time. 

‘ The violet is one of the most 
charming odours in nature. it isa 
scent which pleases all, even the 
most delicate and nervous; and it 
is no wonder that it should be in 
such universal request. 

‘ Lavender was extensively used by 
the Romans in their baths, whence 
its name, from /avare, ‘to wash.’ It 
is a nice clean scent and an old and 
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deserving favourite. The best la- 
vender is grown at Mitcham in 
Surrey, and at Hitchen in Hertford- 
shire. Mr. James Bridges, the 
largest English distiller of lavender 
and peppermint, has three gigantic 
stills in operation at Mitcham, each 
able to contain about one thousand 
gallons.’ 

The ‘ Book of Perfumes’ is a work 
that owes its existence to the Society 
of Arts and the Great Exhibition. 
Mr. Rimmel was called upon by the 
former to prepare a paper on the 
Art of Perfumery, its History and 
Commercial Development; and to 
qualify himself for the task, he says 
he had to devour a huge pile of 
big books, in order to see how the 
ancients ministered to the gratifi- 
cation of the olfactory senses. Then 
two years later being called upon 
by the jury at the Exhibition to 
draw up the official report of the 


perfumery class, he thus gained so 
complete an insight into the world 
of sweet smells that he was induced 
to publish in the ‘ Englishwoman’s 
Magazine’ a series of articles on 
the subject. Hence the nucleus of 
the work. That it has grown to its 
present size, and contains so much 
that is readable, interesting, and in- 
structive, is a boon to the public; 
and while every person of taste or 
smell must greatly enjoy a perusal 
of it, not without much fresh in- 
formation on many subjects, it ought 
to be an especial favourite with 
the ladies. Itis got up in drawing- 
room style, containing above 250 
illustrations by Bourdelan, Thomas, 
and other good artists; and as it 
now lies before the writer of these 
remarks, exhales from every 

the richest aromas of the author's 
own exquisite invention—the odori- 
ferous millefleurs. 


MY AUNT’S AIRING. 


- stars, as people tell us, rule 
Our births—and some peculiar planet 
Makes this a sage, and that a fool— 
Makes this a swan, and that a gannet— 
Makes this as lifeless as a log, 
That mad as quicksilver delirious :— 
One thing I’m sure of. My Aunt Blogg 
Was born beneath the star of Sirius. 


Or else in early days she had 

A swain, to whom her faith was plighted, 
Who went completely to the bad, 

And left her an existence blighted. 


And hence these pets of old Aunt Blogg’s 
In baskets, kennels, slips, and leashes ;— 
Because his going to the dogs 
Had made her fond of all the species. 


I married young—'twas p’raps unwise. 
I’ve children—the two youngest twins are, 
And, save that they’ve their mother’s eyes, 
As like their father as two pins are. 
With two too blest by Fortune coy, 
TI have a dread of coming trouble,— 
Far from intoxicate with joy, 
Although I see my blessings double! 


For godmamma, I asked their aunt 
To superintend their youthful morals; 
She says that she’s too poor, and can’t 
Afford to buy them spoons or corals. 
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Yet she’s eight hundred pounds a year— 
Or rather more—suppose we say nine— 
But spends it all, or very near, 
Upon her precious fancies canine. 


And what would bring the children up 
(They'll be uneducated noodles) 
She’ll squander for a spaniel pup, 
Or spend upon her pugs and poodles. 
Her dogs in velvet pile she laps ; 
My children lie on common ticken ; 
They feed upon the homeliest paps :— 
I’ve seen her curs devouring chicken ! 


She crams with all the daintiest things 
Her miserable, wheezing mongrels— 
With sweetbreads, kidneys, liver-wings, 
And toothsome turkey-bones that one grills. 
But for her natural human ties 
She does not care a single button. 
Picture her pets regaled on pies 
While I am dining off cold mutton! 


I see her daily in the park— 
She’s careful of her health, confound her! 
She makes each walk a course of bark, 
For all her yelping pets surround her. 
A footman with tremendous calves, 
With gold-laced hat and powdered noddle— 
The old cat ne’er does things by halves !— 
Bears those that are too fat to waddle. 


She has a pug, two ‘ heavenly Skyes,’ 
A Pomeranian, a bull-terrier, 
A snow-white bull-dog with pink eyes, 
Six spaniels, say,—the more the merricr. 
A turnspit very like a frog, 
A pointer, setter, and retriever— 
And almost weekly of some dog 
The London dog-stealers bereave her ! 


* * * - 


Her four-legged favourites to my mind 
For life than her by far are fitter ; 
They don’t neglect or hate their kind,— 
Each shows affection for its litter. 
She'll reap as she has sown her seed, 
For in her coffin wher they nail her, 
The dogs, my babes were starved to feed, 
Will never miss her or bewail her. 

















HISTORIOAL NOTES ON OUR NATIONAL CARD GAME. 
By CAVENDISH, 
AvTHoR OF THE ‘ LAWs AND PRINCIPLES OF WuHuIsT: 


CHAPTER II. 


Ho* is also spoken of in his 

professional capacity in ‘ The 
Gentleman’s Magazine’ for Febru- 
ary, 1755, in a letter froma fashion- 
able physician, showing how he got 
into repute by making it a part of 
his art to learn the accomplishments 
oftheday. He says ‘ Hoyle tutored 
me in several games at cards, and 
under the name of guarding me 
from being cheated, insensibly gave 
me a taste for sharpi ng.’ 

There can be no doubt but that 
the ‘Short Treatise’ was originally 
composed for the use of pupils, it 
being lent to them in manuscript, 
just as, now-a-days, grinders lend 
notes to men they are coaching. 
In the table of contents it is stated 
that the treatise was disposed of in 
manuscript the previous winter. 
The immediate cause of its appear- 
ance in book form was probably 
fear of piracy; perhaps in conse- 
quence of piracy that had actually 
taken place. The first edition con- 
tains a curious advertisement, which 
explains in a roundabout way the 
state of affairs. We extract such 
portions as bear on the point be- 
fore us. 

‘As some people in particular 
may be anxious to know, and the 
public in general may be glad to be 
informed by what means the fellow- 
ing treatise came to be ushered into 
the world in this manner, we think 
they cannot be better informed than 
by making public the following 
letter from a gentleman at Bath to 
a friend of his. * * * “ The game 
of whist is that which I take most 
delight in, and till of late fancied 
myself all along a pretty good 
master of it. But to my vexation, 
it is not long since I lost a con- 
siderable sum of money one night 
at it, and yet I could not perceive 
that the cards run extraordinary 
cross against me, so that I could 
not but conclude that I was beat by 
superior skill. This put me upon 
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inquiring into the cause, for I was 
very far from imputing my mis- 
fortune to unfair play; and at last 
I found there was a treatise on the 
game of whist, lately dispersed 
among an hands, at a guinea 
price. his probably refers to the 
Seesetint he price of the printed 
book was but a shilling or two.] 


- How to come at one of these books 


I knew not, but at length I wrote 
to an acquaintance of mine in Lon- 
don to purchase it for me by all 
means, which he accordingly did, 
with no small difficulty. As soon 
as I had perused it, I found I had 
heretofore been but a bungler at 
this game; and being thoroughly 
sensible of the advantage which 
those that are possessed of this 
book have over the innocent player, 
I * * * applied toa stationer, who 
offered to make me a present ot 
half a hundred of them, provided I 
would allow him to print a few 
more for his own use. This I 
readily complied with, especially in 
consideration of the imposition [!] 
and hardship the public lay under; 
first, by not being able to get the 
said book under a guinea, and then 
by its being reserved only in a few 
hands that might make a bad use 
of it.”* . 

In the succeeding editions, pub- 
lished with Hoyle’s name, this ad- 
vertisement is withdrawn, and the 
author makes the following address 
to the reader :—‘ The author of the 
following treatise has thought 
proper to give the publick notice 
that he has reduced the price of it, 
that it may not be worth any per- 
son’s while to purchase the pirated 
editions which have already been 
obtruded on the world; as likewise 
all those piratical editions are ex- 
tremely incorrect; and that he will 
not undertake to explain any case 
but in such copies as have been set 
forth by himself, or that are autho- 
riz’d as revis'd and corrected under 
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his own hand.’ Then follows this 
advertisement :—‘ This work having 
been entered at Stationers’ Hall ac- 
cording to Act of Parliament, who- 
ever shall presume to print or vend 
a pirate [sic] edition shall be prose- 
cuted according to law.’ And in 
later editions we find, ‘ Whoever 
pirates either of these works will 
be sued. The proprietor has already 
obtained an injunction against nine 
persons for pirating or selling 
pirated editions of them.’ 

Fresh editions were frequently 
called for, and matters remained 
much in this state until the year 
1760, when the laws of the game 
were revised, and the revision 
(nearly all Hoyle) was to by 
the members of White’s and Saun- 
ders’ chocolate houses, then the 
head-quarters of the card playing 
world. How fashion changes! 
White’s, the oldest club in London, 
stands where it did, and can boast 
a list of members second to none in 
rank and wealth. But cardplaying 
has died out there. A pack of cards 
isseldom opened ; and when opened, 
very trifling stakes are played for. 

The laws, as adopted by White’s 
and Saunders’ chocolate houses, are 
given by Hoyle in his later editions, 
and these laws, commonly called 
Hoyle’s, remained the only recognised 
authority until the year before last. 
After the lapse of a hundred and 
four years the two great play clubs 
of London, the Arlington and the 
Portland, revised the old code and 
added the traditional laws. The 
new club laws have been generally 
welcomed; they may now be taken 
to be the laws of whist. 

In addition to whist, Hoyle also 
wrote treatises on quadrille, piquet, 
chess, backgammon, and brag, and 
an ‘ Essay towards making the doc- 
trine of chances easy to those who 
understand vulgar arithmetick 
only,’ dedicated to the Earl of 
Egmont. 

Hoyle died in Wellbank (query 
Welbeck) Street, Cavendish Square, 
on Tuesday, Aug. 29, 1769, at the 
advanced age of ninety-seven. The 
papers of the day notice his death, 
and state that he was well known in 
the polite world, and that he lived 
to see his treatise on whist pass 
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tions Oe uee wie 
$ ymore, for we possess 
a sixteenth edition, which though 
without date appears to have been 
published during his lifetime. 

The subsequent history of whist 
is so well known that it may be dis- 

i in a few words. Quadrille 
gradually went out; whist as gra- 
dually came in; fill at last it ob- 
tained undisputed possession of our 
cardrooms. All that has happened 
since Hoyle wrote is, that the prin- 
ciples of the game have become 
more thoroughly developed and con- 
sequently the style of play has 
altered somewhat; and from being 
ten-up, the points have been reduced 
to five. 

First, as regards the change from 
long whist to short. According to 
the received version, short whist was 
at first a mere accident. It is said 
on the authority of Mr. Hoare, of 
Bath, who was one of the party, that 
about eighty years back Lord Peter- 
borough lost one night a large stake 
at whist, and his friends, in order to 
give him a chance of recouping 
himself, offered to cut the game in 
half. The new game was found to be so 
lively, that these gentlemen had no 
difficulty in inducing their club as- 
sociates to try it. Hence it became 
general in the clubs, was carried all 
over the country, and the supre- 
macy of short whist became an ac- 
knowledged fact. ‘J.C.’ in his 
treatise (1864), says: ‘ The old game 
is dead, and the modern in full 
vigour, in spite of at least one very 
glaring defect—the undue value of 
honours, which are pure luck, as 
compared with that of the tricks, 
which greatly depend on skill. Short 
whist bears marks of its hasty and 
accidental origin. If the change 
had been carefully considered, the 
honours would have been cut in 
half as well as the points. Two by 
honours would have counted one 
point ; four by honours would have 
counted two. Had this been so the 
game would be perfect.’ 

The style of play has varied con- 
siderably since Hoyle’s day, and we 
constantly hear of different schools 
of players; but we suspect that 
many of those who talk of this or 
that school attach a very dim idea 
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to their words. The distinctions 
between the various styles of game 
that have prevailed during the last 
thirty years are excellently summed 
up by ‘J.C.’ in his treatise. He 
observes, in substance, that whist, 
as he remembers it thirty years ago, 
was played by men whose early 
education had been at long whist. 
They were on the whole very accu- 
rate and careful players, but they 
were wanting in dash and brilliancy, 
and sinned, according to ‘ J.C.,’ in 
playing what we now call a back- 
ward game. ‘J.C.’ only remembers 
one man, the celebrated Major 
Aubrey, of that school, who refused 
strict adherence to the over careful 
system to which his companions 
were slaves. 

Whist, however, that is, short 
whist, travelled, and the great Paris 
whist players were not content to 
imitate our system. They struck 
out a path for themselves, and 
though the old school looked with 
horror on ‘the French game,’ the 
new school were found to be win- 
ning players. 

It is not easy to define exactly 
the difference between the rival 
schools. The main point of differ- 
ence is this; the old player would 
run no risks; his first care was to 
see the game saved; if he could 
make certain of saving it he would 
not speculate on winning it. The 
modern player would do almost the 
reverse. He was always on the 
look out to win the game, and fail- 
ing in that he would play, to save it. 
In ‘My Novel’ there ‘is depicted, 
with the touch of a master, the state 
of mind of the players of the two 
schools. Short whist had been in- 
troduced at Squire Hazeldean’s. 
Captain Barnabas, who played at 
Graham’s with honour and profit, 
and who there, no doubt, imbibed 
his new-fangled style of play, is 
partner with, Parson Dale. The 
parson plays a capital rubber: he 
Is one of the old school, careful to 
a degree. The captain happens at 
a doubtful point to lead a trump 
(we stop to say that, whatever our 
opinion may worth, we should 
have done the same), and he loses 
the game. He is soundly rated by 
the parson for his trump lead, and 


the scene which ensues is—well, we 
will not spoil it by condensation 
—those who feel interest in the 
subject can easily hunt up the 


— 
e quite think with ‘ J.C.’ that 
the game of bold attack is to be 
referred to that of cautious de- 
ence; and that for example, with 
anything like a fair chance of win- 
ning the game, it is right to run 
some risk—how much is a question 
of judgment—and to seize the 
opportunity which may not occur 
again. At the same time, we feel 
that just now there is a dangerous 
tendency among players to attempt 
too forward a game, and we there- 
fore strenuously insist on ‘J. C.’s’ 
rule, to which we beg res ully 
to give our adherence :—‘I recom- 
mend a middle course, leaning, how- 
ever, more nearly to the new than 
to the old doctrine.’ 

One mischief of forward play is 
that it tempts players to persist in 
playing a strong game, even after 
the attack has failed. The forward 
player must be always ready to 
change his tactics. He will pro- 
bably have lost something by his 
early attack; but, if he plays with 
judgment, he will have taken a 
chance well worth the price he has 
paid for it. 

We look forward to the formation 
of yet another school, which we may 
designate the ‘ scientific school’ of 
play. We fancy that the great 
principles of whist are now more 
generally comprehended than they 
used to be by the majority of players. 
The rising school, we think, has re- 
cognised the fact that whist is a 
science: and that if a man would 
become a sound player he must be 
content to think over his game and 
to study it, as is the case with other 
sciences. The amount of book-work 
necessary for this = is not 
great; there are several thoughtful 
treatises on the game which include 
its main principles within a hun- 
dred and fifty pages. And to make 
a fair average player much practice 
is not required. To make a master 
of the science, we must of course 
add to theoretical knowledge, the 
power of accurate observation and 
of acute perception; and these can 
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only be obtained by frequent en- 
counters at the table. 

To explain what we mean by 
‘scientific’ play we must take an 
example. Refinements creep in by 
degrees. Thus the rule with respect 
to returned leads was formerly un- 
known to the best players, and it is 
nowhere laid down by Hoyle. 
Broadly stated it is this: In return- 
ing your partner's lead if you have 
but two of the suit remaining in 
your hand, return the best; if more 
than two the worst. When this 
rule of play was first promulgated it 
could have had but a select band of 
adherents: now-a-days it is con- 
sidered the A B C of whist. Again, 
the system of leading king from ace, 
king (now established), was pro- 
tested against by Mathews, and was 
but slowly adopted. These are ex- 
amples of the improvements which 
‘ science’ gradually introduces and 
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adds to the game. A point is 
started, and eventually settled by 
the combined experience of good 
players, when it becomes a part of 
the established game. Kindred 
questions are as yet unsettled, but 
in course of time the answers will 
take their place. Thus a gradual 
improvement in the game may be 
expected. The whist of our great- 
grandchildren will probably be no 
more like ours than ours is like that 
of Hoyle. At all events we believe 
it will come to be the exception 
rather than as it has been the rule, 
to meet players who are ignorant of 
the first rudiments of their game. 
We expect that every one who calls 
himself a whist player will, at least, 
master the common principles of 
play. And when this happens the 
foundation will be well laid upon 
— the scientific school must be 
uilt. 





THE MERCHANT PRINCES OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PEELS OF MANCHESTER, 


BOUT the year 1600, a William 

Peele went, with his father, 
three brothers, and their families, 
from Craven in Yorkshire to the 
Lancashire town of Blackburn. 
Blackburn and its neighbourhood, 
a couple of centuries before, had 
been the property of some old De 
Peles, and from them, doubtless, 
William. Peele was descended; but 
his offspring took no pains to work 
out the pedigree, priding them- 
selves, when they were most rich 
and influential, in the fact that the 
modern founder of their house was 
neither knight nor squire, but one 
of the sturdy class of English yeo- 
men. ~ He settled in a farmhouse, 
known, by reason of its low situa- 
tion, as Hole or Hoyle, and there, 
early in the seventeenth century, 
was born a grandson, Robert Peele, 
who abandoned the farm to take a 
house in the centre of Blackburn, 
and begin business as a maker of 
woollen cloths. Blackburn even 
then had some repute as a manu- 


facturing ‘town. Blackburn greys 
were rough unfinished woollen 
goods, generally sent to London to 
be worked up and prepared for sale. 
Robert Peele set himself to improve 
the workmanship of these goods, 
and the rough, home-made tools 
with which he in some sort antici- 
pated the inventions of the next 
century were for a long time pre- 
served as curiosities in the family. 
He was an industrious, enterprising 
man, famous for his business-like 
charity and hospitable disposition. 
He made a good deal of money 
for his times. To each of several 
daughters he left a sum of nine 
score pounds, and his eldest son, 
Robert, who succeeded to his busi- 
ness, was rich enough to buy the 
little estate known as the Crosse— 
henceforth Peel’s Fold—near Black- 
burn. This Robert’s son William, 
however, had not health to carry 
him prosperously through _ life. 
Shutting himself up in the Fold, he 
became a farmer, like his great- 
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at first a simple farmer. 
the farm he inherited the 
wooden blocks with which 
and great-grand- 
, sixty and a hundred years 
had stamped patterns on 
woollen — and they set him 


tions of which the secret was so 
well kept that we cannot tell what 
they were. In 1744, moreover, he 
married Elizabeth Haworth, whose 
brother, after an apprenticeship to 
some calico-printers i in London, had 
lately returned to Blackburn, full 
of projects for the improvement of 
the work and its transference to 
Lancashife. The brothers-in-law 
clubbed nee and began to make 
for themselves a business as calico- 
printers. But they had not funds 
enough for their enterprise: so they 
sought and obtained the co-opera- 
tion of William Yates, who had 
made or inherited a little fortune as 
keeper of the Black Bull Inn, in 
Blackburn. Hence the firm of 
Haworth, Peel, and Yates, esta- 
blished soon after the year 1750, with 
a factory at Blackburn and a ware- 
house in Manchester. 

Manchester, though the centre of 
Lancashire manufactures then as 
now, was a small town a hundred 
years ago. In 1757 there were in 
it and Salford hardly 20,000 in- 
habitants, one Pormver Mis of the 

° ulation, and its trade 

, as in the time of 

good old Humphrey Cheetham, in 
the manufacture by hand of the 
coarse woollen articles known as 
Manchester cottons, besides fustians 
and all sorts of miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, from pins and needles to 
millers’ sacks and women’s bodices. 


frugally, were 
esmen in 
comparison with the cotton lords of 
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our times: ‘ An eminent manufac- 
turer of = age,’ said Dr. Aikin, 
speaking of the of old 
Robert Peel, ‘ used to be in his 
warehouse , before six in the morn- 
ing, accompanied by his children 
and apprentices. At seven they all 
came in to b , which con- 
sisted of one dish of water- 
pottage, made of oatmeal, water, 
and a little salt, boiled thick and 
poured into a dish. At the side 
was a pan or basin of milk, and the 
master and apprentices, each with a 
wooden spoon in his hand, without 
loss of time, dipped into the same 
dish, and thence into the milkpan ; 
and as soon as it was finished they 
all returned to their work. And 
Mr. Walker, in his ‘ Original,’ de- 
scribes ‘ one of the principal mer- 
chants of Manchester, who was born 
at the commencement of the last 
century, and who realised sufficient 
fortune to keep a carriage when 
not half a dozen were kept in the 
house by persons connected with 
business. He sent the manufactures 
ef the place yk Nottinghamshire, 
Lincolnshire, Cam bridgeshire, and 
the intervening counties, and prin- 
cipally took in exchange feathers 
from Lincolnshire and malt from 
Cambridgeshire and Nottingham- 
shire. All his commodities were 
conveyed on pack-horses, and he 
was from home the greater part of 
every year, performing his journeys 
leisurely on horseback. His ba- 
lances were received in guineas, and 
were carried with him in his saddle- 
He was exposed to the vi- 
cissitudes of the weather, to great 
labour and fatigue, and to constant 
danger. In Lincolnshire he tra- 
velled chiefly along bridle-ways, 
through fields where frequent 
gibbets warned him of his peril, 
and where flocks of wild-fowl con- 
tinually darkened the air. Business 
carried on in this manner required 
a combination of personal atten- 
tion, carriage, and physical strength, 
not to be hoped for in a deputy; 
and a merchant then led a much 
more severe and irksome life than 
a bagman afterwards, and still more 
than a commercial traveller of the 
present day.’ 
Cotton manufacture, soon to be- 
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come the staple of Manchester com- 
merce, began in the smaller towns 
of the neighbourhood.  Calico- 
rinting, first introduced into Eng- 
land by refugees, consequent on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
was, for a long time, confined to 
London and other towns on the 
Thames. Fora century every sort 
of opposition was raised to its de- 
t by the manufacturers of 

silken goods, who 

that the new commodities 

ruin their own trades. They 
encouraged riots in the streets of 
 cethee and in country towns, and 
meagre the passing of arbi- 

‘ws in parliament. In 1712, 

ag excise duty of oy was 
set on every square yard of calico 
made in England; in 1714, the duty 
was raised to sixpence; and in 1721 
cotton goods were absolutely for- 
bidden, a penalty of s5/. being ap- 
pointed to every wearer of them, 
while every seller was made liable, 
for each offence, to a fine of 207. 
None of these laws was effectual, 
and gradually a better feeling spread 
through the country. In 1736 the 
manufacture of calicoes was per- 
mitted, with a cotton woof, provided 
the warp was linen, and in 1774 
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the manufacture and sale of every 
kind of ‘ painted, stained, and dyed 
stuffs, e wholly of cotton,’ were 
made lawful. Many years before 
that they had come to be freely 
practised both in London and in 
the north, the first calico manufac- 
turers of Lancashire being Robert 
Peel and his brother-in-law. 

The details of their work would 
be worth knowing, could we only 
get at them. But, according to the 
fashion of those times, none knew 
them, even in their own day. Peel 
and Haworth kept their secrets as 
nearly as possible to themselves, 
intrusting them only to a few tried 
agents, bound to privacy by oath. 
The trustiest of all was a skilled 
mechanic closeted in Haworth’s 
— house, who carried on both 

experiments and his finishing 
processes unknown to any one else. 

In Peel’s private house experi- 
ments, though of a homelier sort, 
were also carried on. On one occa- 
sion, we are told, the manufacturer 
himself was working i in his kitchen, 
designing patterns and planning 
how best to print them off, when 
his little daughter Anne ran off to 
the herb garden and brought back a 
sprig of parsley. With a child’s 


us 
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eloquence she — out its beauty 
and begged him ‘to use it as a 


pattern. The hint was promptly 


taken. A pewter dinner-plate was 
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at once taken down from the dresser, 
and father and daughter between 
them roughly sketched a figure of 
the leaf, which served for a first 
experiment. It was soon copied 
and improved upon. Nancy's pat- 
tern, as it was known in the family, 
became a favourite among calico- 
buyers, and because of it the father 
obtained the nickname, throughout 
Lancashire, of Parsley Peel. 

From those humble beginnings an 
active and profitable business was 
soon developed. Living generally 
at a house which he had bought in 
Fish Lane, Blackburn, and having 
his chief factory at Brookside, a 
village two miles off, Parsley Peel 
worked on for twenty years or more. 
His partners Haworth and Yates, 
as it seems, soon left him to found 
a separate and larger manufactory 
at Bury, halfway between Black- 
burn and Manchester; but there 
was always close friendship, as well 
as some sort of business connexion, 
between the houses. In 1779 he 
also had to leave Blackburn. In 
that year the long-growing dissatis- 
faction of the handloom weavers, 
especially provoked by Hargreaves’s 
invention of the spinning-jenny, 
broke out in open rioting. Nearly 
all the machinery in Blackburn was 
destroyed, and among the rest 
Peel’s works at Brookside. 

Thereupon he travelled south. 
With part of his old savings he 
built three large mills at Burton- 
upon-Trent, two on the river’s side 
and one a little distance off. The 
canal supplying it with water by 
itself cost him 9,o00/. Here, as at 
Blackburn, said his grandson, Sir 
Lawrence Peel, whose volume of 
biographical reminiscences is the 
most authentic source of informa- 
tion about these old Peels, ‘all the 
works which he erected or caused to 
be made were of a solid and endur- 
ing kind. He understood tho- 
roughly every branch of the cotton 
trade. He instructed his sons him- 
self. He loved to impress on their 
minds the great national importance 
of this rising manufacture. He was 
a reflecting man, who looked ahead ; 
a plainspoken, simple-minded man, 
not illiterate, nor vulgar, either in 
language, manners, or mind, but 


possessing no refinement in his 
tastes, free from affectation, and 
with no desire to imitate the man- 
ners or mode of life of a class above 
his own. His sons resembled him, 
and a strong likeness pervaded the 
whole family. ‘They were, without 
one exception, hardworking, indus- 
trious, plain, frugal, unostentatious 
men of business, reserved and shy, 
nourishing a sort of defensive 
and hating all 2, 
perhaps too much from pablies ser- 
vice and public notice, and it may 
be too much devoted to the joys of 
a private station.’ ‘My father,’ said 
the most enterprising and successful 
of these sons, ‘moved in a confined 
sphere. He in au emi- 
nent degree a mechanical genius 
and a good heart. He had many 
sons, and placed them all in situa- 
tions that might be useful to each 
other. The cotton trade was pre- 
ferred as best calculated to secure 
this object; and by habits of indus- 
try, and imparting to his offspring 
an intimate knowledge of the various 
branches of the cotton manufacture, 
he lived to see his children con- 
nected together in business, and, by 
their successful exertions, become, 
without one exception, opulent and 
happy. My father may be truly 
said to have been the founder of our 
family; but he so accurately appre- 
ciated the importance of commercial 
wealth, in a national point of view, 
that he was often heard to say that 
the gains of the individual were 
small, compared with the national 
gains arising from trade.’ 
Brerything we know about the 
good old man goes to prove the ac- 
curacy of that charming portrait. 
He was a shy and absent man; 
always looking down as he walked, 
and therefore known as ‘the philo- 
sopher’ by the Burton people among 
whom he lived for some ten years. 
‘He wore a burly Johnsonian wig. 
Like Johnson, he was dressed in 
dark clothes of ample cut. He 
leaned, as he walked, upon a iall gold- 
headed cane, and as he was a very 
handsome man he looked a figure 
stately enough for a medisval bur- 
gomaster. It was his maxim, 
through life, that ‘a man, barring ac- 
cidents, might be whatever he chose.’ 
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ber, 1795, at the of 
-two. His wife liv six 


evening near the close of their lives, 
as they were seated by their fireside, 
surrounded by some of their de- 
scendants, conversing with the 
calmness of age upon death, the old 
lady said to her husband, “ Robert, 
Ihope I may live a few months after 

“Why?” asked her hus- 


well thought of, and I should like 
to stay by thee to the last and kee 
thee all right.”’ The loving wife 
had her wish. She died in March, 
1796, and was buried by her hus- 
band’s side in St. John’s church, 
Manchester. 

Six sons, all cotton-spinners and 
oh weary survived them. Of 
these Robert, the third, was the 
cleverest and the best man of 
business. He was born at the 
Fish Lane house in Blackburn in 
1750, and there he lived for about 
twenty years. When a lad of 
fourteen, it has been said, he 
avowed his intention of extend- 
ing the fame of his family far be- 
yond the limits set by his unam- 
bitious father; and at the age of 
eighteen, telling his father that in 
Blackburn they were too thick upon 
the ground, he begged for a sum of 
seol. with which to go out and 
build his own fortune in the world. 
That request was not acceded to. 
But soon afterwards, in 1769 or 
1770, @ place was found for the 
young man in the establishment of 
Haworth and Yates in Bury, now 
almost a part of Manchester, but 
then a separate village, nine miles 
off, with about two ‘thousand in- 
habitants. 


In Bury young Robert Peel 
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lodged with his Mr. Yates, 
paying for his , it was said, 
eight shillings a week. There is a 
tradition, not very credible, that 
Yates, finding the eight shillings 
inadequate t for the trouble 
and e he was put to, soon 
demanded another shilling, and that 
thereupon so serious a quarrel arose 
that the whole connexion was likely 
to be broken off, until at last a com- 
promise was made and eight and six- 
pence a week was agreed upon. Be 
that as it may, Robert Peel 

many years in William Yates’s 
house and found it a pleasant home. 
Its youngest inmate was Yates’s 
daughter Ellen, a merry ey 
little girl, She was young Peel’s 
plaything and playfellow when he 
went home after a day’s work, 
and often, we are told, he used to 
take her on his knee and play at 
love-making. ‘Nelly, thou bonny 
little dear, he used to say, ‘ wilta 
be my wife? ‘ Yes,’ was her con- 
stant answer. ‘Then I'll wait for 
thee, Nelly,’ he replied as con- 
stantly; ‘I'll wed thee and none 
else. He kept his word. Pretty 
Nelly went to school and in due 
time came back, as handsome a 
young woman as was to be found 
in England. She was somewhat 
too gay for the hardworking cotton- 
spinner, but she was willing to do 
her best towards making herself a 
good wife for him, and she succeeded 
altogether. They were married in 
1786, when she was eighteen, he 
six-and-thirty; and for seventeen 
years she was his best friend and 
helper. She wrote his letters, criti- 
cised his plans; and, what perhaps 
was most serviceable of all, enter- 
tained his friends for him. She 
died in 1803, partly, it was thought, 
through the excessive toil involved 
in the gaieties of the London season, 
much welcomer to her, even though 
they were killing her, than to her 
busy husband. ‘Ah, if Robert 
hadn’t made our Nelly a lady,’ old 
Yates used to say, ‘she might ha’ 
been living yet!’ 

Long before that, at least a dozen 
years before his marriage even, 
Robert had become a partner in 
the Bury house of business. About 
that time his! uncle Haworth re- 
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tired, and Yates, though senior 
partner, was glad to leave the chief 
management in the hands of the 
younger and more active man. 
* The will of our Robertis law here, 
he used to say when any complaint 
was made against the strict rule or 
the frequent innovations adopted by 
his partner. Young Peel was fond 
of hard work, and he expected all 
under him to be good workmen. 
Living near to the works, he used, 
whenever there was threatening of 
bad weather, to get up in the middle 
of the night and make personal in- 
spection of the bleaching-grounds, 
to see that everything was as far as 
possible protected from harm. And 
regularly once a week he sat up all 
night with his pattern drawer, in 
order, without an hour’s delay, to 
examine the patterns brought by 
the London coach, which arrived 
soon after midnight. For many 
years after his first settlement in 
Bury, the London calico-printers 
were thought superior to all others, 
and the greatest house in Lanca- 
shire was content to follow their 
lead. As soon as he could Robert 
Peel reversed this state of things, 
and before the close of the eighteenth 
century all the printing done in 
London was less in quantity than 
that produced under his sole super- 
vision in the works at Bury. ‘ The 
principal of these works,’ said Dr. 
Aikin in 1795, ‘are situated on the 
side of the Irwell, from which they 
have large reservoirs of water. The 
articles here made and printed are 
chiefly the finest kinds of the cotton 
manufacture, and they are in high 
request both at Manchester and 
London. The printing is performed 
both by wooden blocks and by cop- 
per rollers, and the execution and 
colours are some of the very best of 
the Lancashire fabric. The pre- 
mises occupy a large portion of 
ground, and cottages have been 
built for the accommodation of the 
workmen, which form streets and 
give the appearance of a village. 
Ingenious artists are employed in 
drawing patterns and cutting and 
engraving them on wood and cop- 

, and many women and children 
in mixing and pencilling the colours, 
and so forth, The company has 


several other extensive works in the 
neighbourhood, as well on the Irwell 
as on the Rock. Some of them are 
confined to the carding, slubbing, 
and spinning of cotton; others to 
washing the cottons with water- 
wheels which go round with great 
velocity, but can be stopped in an 
instant for taking out and putting 
in the goods. Boiling and bleaching 
the goods are performed at other 
works. In short, the extensiveness 
of the whole concern is such as to 
find constant employment for most 
of the inhabitants of Bury and its 
neighbourhood, of both sexes and 
all ages, and, notwithstanding their 
great number, they have never 
wanted work in the most unfavour- 
able times. The peculiar healthi- 
ness of the people may be imputed 
partly to the judicious and humane 
regulations put in force by Mr. Peel.’ 
He was exceedingly attentive, as we 
are told by another contemporary, 
to the personal comfort of his work- 
men, and to the education and 
healthy bringing up of their chil- 
dren. The whole town of Bury be- 
came a sort of appendage to his 
factories, and, in consequence of his 
wonderful prosperity, its population 
steadily advanced, from being about 
2,000 in 5773, to upwards of 15,000 
in 1831. Peel also erected other 
works in other parts of England, the 
most important being those at Tam- 
worth. Altogether, it was said in 
1803, he had 15,000 persons in his 
employ, and in a single year he paid 
more than 40,0001. to the excise 
office by way of duty on his printed 


Robert Peel deserved to prosper. 
‘He was an ambitious man,’ it has 
been said by his nephew; ‘ he loved 
money; but he loved it principally 
as an instrument of power. He 
was the very reverse of a selfish 


man. He a genial, gene- 
rous nature ; he loved young people, 
and loved to see all around 

happy. He was eager to diffuse 
happiness; he was at all times 
bountiful and munificent in his 
gifts. As his possessions were great, 
it was his duty to give largely ; but 
still, even so viewed, his was & 
bountiful hand. He dealt with 
money as one who, if he knew its 
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yalue, with how much toil and 
it had been won by him, 

felt that God has impressed 
wealth with a trust, and that the 
trustee must pass his accounts. He 
gave much, and by preference he 
ve in secret. He gave also with 

i 7 et and i nice 
feelings of a gentleman. His was 
no narrow or one-sided beneficence. 
He knew no distinction of politics 
or creed when a man needed help. 
He was a moral and religious man. 
He was grave in exterior, yet a hu- 
morous man, with a quiet relish of 
fan. He had small respect for a 
man of idle life—for any one, in 
short, who was not useful; and 
neither fashion nor rank, without 
good service of some sort, won any 
allegiance from him. He was the 
true child of commerce. The pro- 
ductive industry of England, its 
value and its power—these were 
his abiding themes.’ 

It was chiefly with the design of 
forwarding that industry that he 
entered Parliament, as member for 
Tamworth, in 1790, to hold his seat 
in seven successive houses, for thirty 
years in all. An honest Tory, Pitt 
was his ideal statesman. He sup- 
ported him in nearly all his measures 
throughout twelve years. So heartily 
did he approve of his protracted war 
with France, that in 1797 he sub- 
scribed 10,000/. to a voluntary fund 
in its aid; and in 1798 he raised, 
chiefly among his own workmen, six 
companies of Bury Royal Volun- 
teers. In 1799, at Pitt's request, he 
made a famous speech in — of 
the orn union with Ireland, 
which is said to have exerted amarked 
influence upon the people of both 
nations, showing as it did what great 
advantages would result to both 
from the breaking down of jealousies 
and the establishment of one strong 

vernment and one code of laws. 
n April, 1802, he supported the 

Restriction Act, in a speech 
which went so far as to advocate a 
permanent inconvertible paper cur- 
Tency; and in May, 1803, when 
many of Pitt’s friends were desert- 
ing him, he stood forward as his 
eloquent champion. .‘ No other 
minister,’ he said, after more general 
of his policy, ‘has ever 
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understood so well the commercial 
interests of his country ; no one be- 
fore him has seen so clearly that the 
true sources of the greatness of 
England lie in its productive in- 
dustry. I believe that to the mea- 
sures of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer I owe the liberty of de- 
livering my sentiments in this 
House, and that to him I owe the 
possession of that wealth and rise 
in the world which my industry has 
acquired. And I do not~ speak 
solely of myself; the same thay be 
said of every individual whose in- 
dustry has succeeded under his pro- 
tection. He has been the benefactor 
of his country. He has neglected 
no one’s interest but his own.’ 
Slavery was almost the only ques- 
tion on which Sir Robert Peel-- he 
had been made a baronet on the 
29th of November, 1800—disagreed 
with Pitt. ‘ Tho Africans,’ he main- 
tained, ‘were not sufficiently ma- 
tured by civilization to understand 
or enjoy the rights of freemen; 
and to give them liberty, without 
first training them to use it, would 
be like pos a deadly weapon in 
the hands of a madman.’ Perhaps 
he was right in that. At any rate 
he showed his good sense and real 
charity by urging the ‘prior claims 
of the slaves abounding in England, 
and most of all in his own county 
of Lancashire. In 1802 he carried 
through Parliament a Bill ‘ to ame- 
liorate the condition of the appren- 
tices in the cotton and woollen 
trades.’ Finding that insufficient, 
he introduced a fresh bill in 1815, 
intended to forbid the employment 
in factories of children under ten 
years of age, or the employment for 
more than ten hours a-day of chil- 
dren between ten and sixteen years 
old. The bill failed, as did an- 
other which he brought forward in 
the following year, urging the same 
measures on behalf of the children, 
and also proposing to limit the hours 
of adult labour. In 1816 there was 
some stir throughout the country 
on the occasion of fourteen poor 
children being burnt to death while 
at nightwork ina factory. There- 
fore Sir Robert Peel made one more 
philanthropic effort—somewhat less 
philanthropic, however, than before, 
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as there seemed no chance of his 
original proposal being — by 
Parliament. ‘He now,’ he said, 
‘recommended that children em- 

loyed in cotton factories should, 
Son nine to sixteen, be under the 
protection of Parliament, and be- 
fore nine that they should not be 
admitted; that they should be em- 
ployed eleven hours, which, with 
one hour and a-half for meals, made 
twelve hours and a half. It was his 
intention, if possible, to prevent the 
recurrence of such a misfortune as 
that which had recently taken place. 
He knew that the iniquitous prac- 


tice of working children at a time’ 


when their masters were in bed too 
often prevailed. He was ashamed 
to own that he had himself been 
concerned when that proceeding 
had been suffered ; but he hoped the 
House would interfere and prevent 
it for,the future. It was his wish to 
have no nightwork at all in factories.’ 

Peel’s wishes were not realized in 
his lifetime; in many other matters 
of commercial legislation, however, 
his voice had weight in the House. 
In 1808 he opposed Sheridan’s bill 
for limiting the number of appren- 
tices to be taken by calico-printers, 
as well as Rose’s proposal for fixin 
a minimum of the wages to be pai 
to cotton-spinners. He also resisted 
various measures for enhancing or 
interfering with the price of food. 
The only basis of national prosperity 
was in free-trade. Any meddling 
with the 'market-price, either of 
labour or of the necessaries of life, 
he maintained, was objectionable ; 
any scheme for unduly favouring 
the working classes would only in- 
crease their troubles by inducing 
capitalists to withdraw their money 
from trade. 

Sir Robert Peel’s plans for helping 
trade were not always wise. During 
the great commercial depression of 
1811 he induced Parliament to sanc- 
tion the issue of exchequer bills to 
the extent of 3,000,000/. to mer- 
chants and manufacturers who 
could give suitable guarantee for 
the employment of the money within 
reasonable time. That was an in- 
fringement of the principles of free- 
trade, and did not work well. ‘Then, 
in 1813, he produced a very objec- 


tionable scheme for reducing taxa- 
tion by applying part of the sinking- 
fund to the current expenses of the 
nation. 

A better financier and statesman 
was his eldest son Robert. This son 
was born in 1788. We are told how 
the father, twice disappointed by the 
birth of daughters, when he heard 
that at last a son was born to him, 
fell on his knees and vowed that he 
would give up his child to the ser- 
vice of his country. The vow was 
well kept. All the home-training 
and all the schooling was planned 
with a view to his education as an 
orator, a statesman, and a patriot. 
Wonderfully significant was Lord 
Byron’s account of his schoolfellow 
at Harrow:—‘ Peel was my form- 
fellow, and we were both at the top 
of our remove. We were on good 
terms; but his brother was my inti- 
mate friend. There were always 
great hopes of Peel amongst us all, 
masters and scholars, and he has 
not disappointed them. Asascholar 
he was greatly my superior: as a 
declaimer and actor I was reckoned 
at least his equal: as a schoolboy, 
out of school, I was always in 
scrapes, and he never; and in 
school, he always knew his lesson, 
and I rarely; but when I knew it I 
knew it nearly as well. In general 
information, history, &c., I think I 
was his superior, as well as of most 
boys of my standing.’ The ye who 
was never in scrapes, and who al- 
ways knew his lessons, must have 
been rather a tame fellow. But 
young Peel’s brains were well 
worked. He entered Parliament in 
1809, when he was only one-and- 
twenty; and in 1812 he was Secre- 
tary of State for Treland,—‘a raw 
youth,’ as O’Connel] complained, 
‘squeezed out of the workings of I 
know not what factory, and not 
a the foppery of perfumed hand- 

erchiefs and thin shoes.’ O’Con- 
nell had some ground for his dislike. 
But Peel satisfied his ,and did 
his work honestly, following his 
father’s training by making it one 
of his great objects to foster the 
trade of Ireland, and to place its 
merchants and manufacturers on’a 

a their neighbours in Eng- 
an 
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by the sale of manufactures; all 
needed to be fed, alike by agri- 
cultural produce. That was the 

ment, also, of the second Sir 
Robert Peel, twenty- “seven years 
later 


On one remarkable occasion father 
and son were at variance. In the 

ring of 1819 the young man was 
dectod ected chairman of the Currency 
Committee, appointed to ‘devise 
a way of helping both the Bank of 
England and the country out of 
difficulties attributed to the old 
Bank Restriction Act of 1797. By 
that Act the Bank was allowed to 
refuse payment in cash for its notes, 
and there was, in consequence, a 
large issue of paper money, with 
no equivalent of bullion in the 
strong boxes of the Bank. This 
measure the first Sir Robert had 
supported in 1802, on the plea that 
it was a great boon to the trading 
community, and that, instead .of its 
abrogation, the thing most needed 
Was a clearer and more absolute 
system of inconvertible paper cur- 
rency. Other financiers thought 
differently. It was complained that 
this paper money had, already de- 
teriorated, and would deteriorate 
more and more, and that trade was 
seriously damaged by the pry 
between the paper pound and the 
gold pound ; and to this view young 
Peel, thinking as it seems with his 
father when he entered the Com- 
mittee, was converted i in the course 
of its deliberations. ° Therefore, on 
the 24th of May, he introduced the 
Currency Bill, known henceforth as 
Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1819, the 
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t of Peel’s more famous Bank 
Act of 1844. Before that, 
at the first sitting of the House, his 
father presented a petition of many 
leading merchants of London, pray- 
ing for the rejection of the bill. 
‘ To-night, he said in so doing, ‘I 
shall have to oppose a very near 
and dear relation; but, while it is 
my own sentiment that I have a 
duty to perform, I respect those 
who do theirs, and who consider 
that duty to be paramount to all 
other considerations. I have men- 
tioned the name of Mr. Pitt. My 
own impression is certainly a strong 
one in favour of that great man. I 
have always thought him the first 
man in the country. I well re- 
member, when the relation I have 
alluded to was a child, I observed 
to some friends that the man who 
discharged his duty to his country 
in the manner Mr. Pitt had done, 
was the man of all the world the 
most to be admired and the most 
to be imitated; and I thought 
at that moment that, if my life 
and that of my dear relation should 
be spared, I would one day present 
him to his country, to follow in 
the same path. It is very natural 
that such should be my wish; 
and I will only say further of 
him that, though he is deviating 
from the proper path in this in- 
stance, his head and heart are in 
the right place, and I think they 
will soon recall him to the right 
way.’ 

Those sentences are very note- 
worthy. They clearly reflect the 
admirable character of the first Sir 
Robert Peel. They called forth 
some equally characteristic sentences 
from his son. ‘ Many difficulties,’ 
said Mr. Peel, in the clever speech 
with' which he introduced and ‘car- 
ried through his bill, ‘ presented 
themselves to me in discussing this 
question. Among them is one 
which it pains me to observe; I 
mean, the necessity I am under of 
opposing myself to an authority to 
which I have always bowed from 
my youth up, and to which I hope 
I shall always continue to bow with 
deference. My excuse now is, that 
I have a great public duty imposed 
upon me, and that, whatever may 
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be my private feelings, from that 
duty I must not shrink.’ 

That was the last episode of 
note in Sir Robert’s parliamentary 
career. He resigned his seat next 
year, the seventieth of his life. 


Some time before he had left all 
commercial affairs to the manage- 
ment of his sons. Henceforth he 
lived quietly, in the enjoyment of a 
— fortune, at Drayton Park. 

y instances are given of the 


. 
DRAYTON MANOR, 


way in which, both now and in all 
the earlier years, he used his wealth. 
Hating all idle show, and caring 
little for gay society, he sought the 
company of honest friends, and 
strove to have everything about him 
and belonging to him as genuine, 
good, and thorough in its character 
as possible. If he did not always 
succeed in this, the fault was in his 
defective education and the narrow- 
ing influences of a youth devoted to 
commercial pursuits. Of picture- 
collecting he was especially fond, 
and he made it a rule never to buy 
without first seeking counsel of his 
good friend Wilkie. Once, we are 
told, the rule was broken; and the 
painter was taken, after dinner, to 
admire a choice relic of one of the 
old masters lately bought by Sir 
Robert. Honest David looked with 
some ‘astonishment, and then with 
an amused face by no means agree- 
able to.the connoisseur. ‘ Well, 
sir, what do you think of it? he 
asked. ‘ It is not for me,’ answered 


Wilkie, ‘to find fault with the 
painting or to condemn your taste 
in selecting it: but do you see those 
initials?’ pointing to a small p. w. 
in the corner. The picture was one 
of Wilkie’s own; and Sir Robert had 
been played upon by the dealer of 
whom he had bought it. ‘ Well, 
he: said, when he understood his 
blunder, ‘I see I have been de- 
ceived; but I have never before 
been cheated so much to my own 
satisfaction.’ 

Sir Robert Peel did not spend 
all his spare money in picture-buy- 
ing. He was a governor of Christ's 
Hospital and president of the House 
of Recovery in Manchester; to 
which and many other benevolent 
institutions he gave freely, To the 
Society for Benefiting the Condition 
of the Poor, he made, in 1801, & 
donation of 1,o00/., and he was & 
constant friend and benefactor to 
the poor of Bury and Tamworth. 
He built and endowed a chapel at 
Fazeley in Staffordshire, and by his 
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village. Many 
reserved of his charitable work in 
individual cases. 

We are told of an instance in 
which a ~ cotton house in Man- 
chester , by immense specula- 
tions, brought itself almost to bank- 
ruptey. Sir Robert Peel, hearing 
of it, and knowing the house was 
honourable, secretly advanced, with- 
out security, upwards of 14,000l., 
and so enabled it to ride over its 
difficulties. 

On- another occasion he heard of 
the failure of a house, in which two 
young men, sons of a merchant with 
whom: he had had dealings, had 
lost not only their own wealth, but 
also the portions, 5,0co/. apiece, of 
their three sisters. To each of 
these sisters he sent, with all pos- 
sible delicacy, a cheque for 1,000/., 
and he used his influence to procure 
for their brothers. respectable em- 
ployment in which they might re- 
trieve their positions. 

Then there was a clergyman, of 
whom old Sir Robert had learned to 
think so highly that he voluntarily 
sought and obtained from the Chan- 
cellor the promise of a vacant living. 
Before it could be granted, however, 
there were ministerial changes, and 
the living found its way to other 
hands. Sir Robert Peel straight- 
way bought a presentation of equal 
value and handed it to his friend. 

Other stories, giving like evidence 
of @ generous disposition, are on 
record; but we are told, and we 
can well believe, that Sir Robert 
Peel loved best to do his charities 
in secret. He also deemed it best 
to give freely of his wealth in his 
lifetime, instead of hoarding it up 
for ostentatious benevolence after 
death. Yet he was one of the 
richest men in England when he 
died. Drayton Manor and other 
large estates in Staffordshire and 
Warwickshire descended to his 
eldest son,on whom he had settled 
9,000l. @ year from the time of his 
entering Parliament, when he was 

-twenty. To each of his 
five younger sons a sum of 135,000/. 
was left; and his three surviving 
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daughters were enriched to the ex- 
tent of 53,000/. apiece. 

Living in happy retirement, the 
good old man the gratification 
of seeing the steady and honourable 
advancement of the son whom he 
had done his best to make a second 
Pitt. A staunch Tory, save on 
some questions of free-trade, he 
could not sympathise with that 
son’s gradual change of politics, and 
he was especially grieved, it was 
said, at his handling of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill in 1829. But 
he was an honest and independent 
man himself, and he not only tole- 
rated but honoured the honesty and 
independence of others, whether 
his own kindred or strangers, even 
when they differed most from him. 

On his seventy-eighth birthday, 
in 1828, Sir|Robert Peel was able 
to assemble fifty children and grand- 
children at Drayton. To each of 
them he gave a silver medal in 
memory of the occasion. He died 
on the 3rd of May, 1830. ‘ A few 
days before his death,’ we learn 
from another nephew, ‘ feeling him- 
self more than usually alert, he 
invited three of his nephews to dine 
with him. At dinner he asked if 
the champagne was good, and, being 
told that it was, he drank a glass of 
it. The wine raised his spirits, and 
he conversed with much animation 
about past times. After dinner 
they played at whist; and after a 
rubber or two Mr. Willoch—’ one of 
the nephews—‘ perceiving that his 
uncle’s hand shook a little as he 
dealt the cards, offered to deal 
for him. “No, no, Robert,” he 
said; “if I cannot deal my own 
cards, it is time to give up the 
game ;” and with this characteristic 
speech he broke up the rubber.’ 
His game of life, a singularly noble 
and attractive one, was over. 

Of his great son’s after life we 
have not to speak. The principles 
implanted in him by his merchant 
father were his guides to the last, 
and in many of his legislative mea- 
sures, in his Bank Charter Act, and 
in his anti-Corn Law opposition 
most of all, he exercised very not- 
able influence on mercantile history ; 
but he was in no sense himself a 
merchant. In the world of com- 
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merce the Peels most to be remem- 
bered, the men to be honoured as 
the greatest of all the promoters of 
Manchester trade and of the trade 
that has enriched all the towns 


round Manchester, are Robert Peel, 
the beginner of calico-printing in 
Blackburn, and Robert Peel, the 
master of the factory-village at 


Bury. 
H. R. F. B. 


UP AND DOWN THE LONDON STREETS. 
By Marx Lemon. 


CHAPTER II. 


E will shoot the bridge with bet- 
ter fortune, let us hope, than 
attended our friend the Duke of 
Norfolk, and land at Tower Stairs, 
using for a few moments on Tower 
ill. Yonder is the old Tower of 
London, a long history in itself, 
standing just without the old city 
wall, and therefore not within the 
scope of our present purpose. 

On Tower Hill Lady Raleigh 
lodged during part of the time her 
husband was a prisoner in the grim 
old fortress. Here their son Carew 
was born. William Penn—over 
whose Quaker body there has been 
fierce battle since Lord Macaulay 
sought to demolish him—first saw 
the light in a court adjoining Lon- 
don Wall, on the east side of Tower 
Hill.* Otway the poet died at the 
Bull Inn, not exactly of want, 
but in scarcely a less painful man- 
ner—from eagerness to allay his 
want, when suddenly supplied. Fel- 
ton, who stabbed the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, bought his knife (now in 
possession of Lord Denbigh) for one 
shilling on Tower Hill. Henry III. 
was the first king who caged wild 
beasts there—they were three leo- 
pards—and were succeeded by the 
lions, which, everybody knows, were 
washed in the moat. The lions 
were named after the reigning kings, 
and it was long a vulgar belief, that 
when the king died the lion named 
after the king died also. 

Before the Tower lost its palatial 
character numerous were the royal 
processions from it to the Abbey 


* William Pen, Esq., the famous Quaker 
Proprietor and Governor of Pensilvania, 
dy’d lately at Liege, after a long Illness,— 
Daily Post, July 8, 1720, 


Church of Westminster. Here is 
a brief narrative of Richard II. 
‘The young king rode forth clothed 
in white, with a multitude of nobles, 
knights, and esquires, the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, and all the 
city glory. The streets were hung 
with floating draperies, garlands 
depended from shop signs, barriers 
were placed at the side of the 
streets (we question if they were not 
always there as a protection to pe- 
destrians), and rows of citizens sat 
or stood within them.’ In Cheap- 
side was stationed a castle with 
four towers, ‘from which, says 
Hollinshed, ‘on two sides the wine 
ran forth abundantly; and at the 
top stood a golden angel holding a 
crown, so that when the king came 
near he bowed down and presented 
it to him. In each of the towers 
was a beautiful virgin of stature and 
age like the king, and apparelled in 
white vesture. The angel blew into 
the king’s face leaves of gold and 
flowers of gold counterfeit. On 
Richard’s near approach, the damsel 
took cups of gold, filled them with 
wine from flowing spouts, and pre- 
sented them to the king and chief 
nobles, and so they went amid the 
shouts of the people and the noise 
of — to 

he of king in these displays 
must eee teem what is cate a 
called a ‘heavy one,’ for Richard 
was so fatigued by his performance, 
that he had to be put to bed as soon 
as it was over. 

Henry VII.’s queen, Elizabeth, we 
are told, on her way to be crowned 
wore a white curtal robe of golden 
damask (evidently a og jacket), 
and ‘her fair, yellow hair hanging 
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with a caul or net- 


angelic costume, with a selection 
from Sternhold and Hopkins for 
sweet songs. 

All other pageants were the same 
in character, only differing in 
detail. 

There were one or two circum- 
stances attending Mary’s coronation 
procession that are worth recalling. 

She rode in a chariot covered with 
cloth of gold, followed by another, 
in which was no less a personage 
than her father’s divorced wife, Ann 
of Cleves!—a touching tribute to 
the de Blue Beard. The cir- 
clet of gold she wore was so heavy 
that she was obliged to rest her 
head upon her hand ; and the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, who bore this crown 
from the waterside to Westminster 
Abbey, complained to Noailles of 
its weight. ‘Be patient, said he, 
‘it will seem lighter when on your 
own head.’ Five years only passed 
and Elizabeth was Queen Regnant, 
and all that wealth and ingenuity 
could devise to show how welcome 
was her accession, met her every- 
where on her way from the Tower 
to Westminster. Stately pageants, 
sumptuous shows, effigies of the 
— ancestors, not excepting 

enry VIII. and the beheaded Anna 


Boleyn (funny fellows our ancestors), 
Were seen on stages at the ends of 


the streets, and Gog and Magog 
(out for the day), stationed at Tem- 
ple Bar, presented an ode in Latin, 
fortunately not preserved. Flowers 
Were cast upon her, and a sprig of 
, presented by a poor wo- 

man in Fleet Street, was, it is re- 
corded, noticed in her coach when 
arrived at Westminster. 

(How such small graces touch the 
pate heart!) Elizabeth was moved 
y all this loyalty.‘ And be assured,’ 
she said, ‘I shall stand your good 
meen,’ and she kept her word. 
» church bells were on the 
anniv of Elizabeth’s birthday 
as late as es IL.’s time—a com- 
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pliment paid to no other sovereign 
as we remember. 

In 1571 Elizabeth again visited 
the City in great state, coming from 
Somerset House, and by the sound 
of trumpet proclaimed the openi 
of the first Great Burse, henceforw: 
to be called the Royal Exchange, 
which Gresham had built on the 
site of the Old Tun Prison, and two 
little alleys called Swan and New 
St. Christopher. It was subsequently 
destroyed at the Great Fire of Lon- 
don, when the only statue left 
standing of the many it contained 
was that of the founder—Sir Thomas 
Gresham. 

The last of these processions took 
eee April 22, 1666, when Charles, 

ving come from Whitehall to the 
Tower by water, created no less than 
eleven peers and sixty-eight knights 
of the garter. The citizens erected 
triumphant arches, and showed such 
demonstrations of joy, that he must 
have thought again, as he said on 
Restoration day, ‘ that it was all his 
own fault that he had stayed so long 
in exile.’ 

These gratuitous spectacles had 
their uses in making the workers 
among the people more tolerant of 
their burdens, becoming partakers, 
as it were, of the state and luxury 
of their masters. 

Numbers of the old nobility had 
residences in the City, although the 
love of the country which still dis- 
tinguishes the English aristocracy 
prevailed possibly in a stronger de- 
gree in the olden time. Besides, a 
journey to London was no joke. 
Let us look at the domestic life of a 
jovial bishop. 

In 1265 Swinfield, Bishop of Here- 
ford, had, it appears from his house- 
hold roll, a palace at Hereford, a 
house at Worcester, and a house in 
London. He had many manor 
houses and farms and stables, ken- 
nels for hounds, and mews for 
hawks. He brewed, baked, and 
made his own candles. He kept a 
tailor to make garments for himself 
and family. When hemoved about 
his domestic utensils, brass pots, 
and earthenware went with him, as 
also carts laden with meat and wine 
and Bosbury venison. The bishop 
rode a palfrey, and his chaplain, 
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house-steward, cook, farrier, palfrey- 
man, and household officers, all 
well armed, attended on him. There 
were fifty-one horses in the troop. 
The bishop had spoons and forks of 
silver, though the finger and thumb 
did duty generally, and every man 
carried his own knife. The bishop 
and his retinue left Prestbury on 
the 2oth of December, and arrived 
at his house in Old Fish Street on 
January 7th. 

Before parting with this church 
noble, we may as well peep into his 
kitchen and pry into his domestic 
arrangements. ‘He who leads a 
good life is sure to live well,’ so his 
cellars are filled with wine—there 
ars spiceries and foreign luxuries. 
Every variety of fish—sticks of eels, 
twenty-five on a stick—salmon, 
tench, minnows, lampreys, and salt 
fish ; oysters, mackerel, and trout; 
gruel in abundance and soup; 
salted greens and other vegetables ; 
salted beef, pork, and venison, all 
prepared in the country. Then 
sugar and saffron, fowls and brawn, 
bread and cheese. His Christmas 
dinner has cost above rool. of our 
money. John, his farrier, has 6s. 8d. 
half yearly; John’s man, 3s. 4d, 
The falconer, porter, and carters 
have 3s. 4¢. also. The launder, the 
palfreyman, the butler have 2s. 6d. 
The messengers (distinguished in 
Countess Leicester’s family) as Sling- 
away, Bullett, Truebody, and Go a bit 
hasty, have 2s. 6d. also. The younger 
domestics and pages have from 6d. 
to 2s. each. 

When at home at the manor 
house, which was usually for the 
most part a hall, with one great 
chamber allotted to the lord of the 
house, the guests dined and drank 
their wine; and, as night ended, 
slept on the wooden floor of the hall, 
strewed with dry rushes in winter, 

-and green fodder in summer,. the 

servants ‘sleeping in the kitchen 
away from the hall, or with the 
horses in the stable. 


Feather beds were rarely used 
(1450) except by the wealthy, and 
frequently form an item in a will. 
In 1463 John Barel bequeaths to 
his niece ‘the round table for her 
term of life; and ‘ pottle ts,’ 
quart pots, tongs, bellows, brass 


pans, pewter dishes and platters, 
sheets and blankets, are frequently 
bequests, showing how deficient our 
ancestors were in household goods 
and chattels. The domestic servants 
of the middle classes were treated 
kindly, and no dignity was com- 
promised by considering dependents 
as humble friends. In Henry VI. 
and ‘Edward VI.’s time the Paston 
letters show us that the daughters 
of a household were kept in strict 
discipline, and even in matters of 
love and matrimony had the good- 
ness to comply with their parents’ 
desires. Females were generally 
well instructed, as we may judge 
from the many excellent letters left 
to us, and were also conversant with 
sewing, spinning, and housewifery. 

ey read novels, but novels in 
large folios, which there was no 
slipping under the sofa-cushion 
when mamma or the family con- 
fessor came in. 

We have not space to be a Court- 
guide of the old time, but we must 
mention a few interesting old houses 
in the City. 

Castle Baynard, from which the 
ward takes its name, was built by 
Baynard, a follower of the Con- 
queror, and subsequently became 
the property of Ro Fitzwater, 
whose daughter Matilda figures in 
history with King John and Magna 
Charta. Fitzwater fled to France 
to save himself and daughter from 
the machinations of John. He was 
afterwards permitted to return to 
England, and became the general of 
the revolted barons, under the title 
of the Marshal of the army of God 
and the Church. Fitzwater was the 
hereditary City Chatelain and Banner 
Bearer, and in time of war presented 
himself at the west door of St. Paul’s 
saying to the Mayor, ‘Sir Mayor, I am 
come to do my service which I owe 
the City ;) whereupon the City gave 
him a horse worth twenty pounds, 

roperly accoutred, and Fitzwater 
twenty pounds for his day's 
expenses and the city banner, which 
he bore to Aldgate; and for every 
siege in which he should engage he 
had twenty pounds of the Com- 
monalty of London. The only re- 
mains of this warlike demonstration 
is the City Marshal, with his cocked 
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hat and truncheon. At Castle Bay- 


claimed Lady Jane we queen met 
there, and substitu 
Mary. 


the Lady 


The Ward of Castle Baynard was 
thickly studded with the houses of 
the nobility; the attraction being 
the King’s Great Wardrobe, built in 
the time of Edward IIL., ‘and the 
secret letters and writings concern- 
ing the estate of the kingdom were 
kept there. 

Baynard Castle was destroyed for 








Domestic Arcurrecturr, Houses on the West Side of Little Moorfields. 
(Drawn in May, 1810.) 


the last time in the great fire of 
1666. So Eastcheap was within 
easy distance of the West End of 
that day, and Prince Hal and his 
equally riotous brothers, Thomas 
and John, could make merry near 
their own lodgings with Mistress 


Quickly and the roysterers at the 
Boar's Head. This celebrated hostel, 
preserved by Shakspere to all time, 
stood on the site of William the 
Fourth’s statue, and was given by 
John Folstoffe, one of the bravest 
generals under the fourth, fifth, and 
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sixth Harrys, to Magdalen Coliege, 
Oxford. The Boar’s Head was de- 
stroyed in the Great Fire, and after- 
wards rebuilt. When recently pulled 
down its stone sign was deposited 
in Guildhall library to be within 
scent of the civic revelries. 

A subterranean passage leading 
from Baynard’s Castle to a house 
formerly occupied by Fair Rosa- 
mond, was traced in Paul’s Chain 
not very long ago. 

A great old hh house in a 
called the Erber, was inhabited by 
Warwick the King Maker until he 
fell at the battle of Barnet. Cla- 
rence, before his malmsey bath, 
resided hére, and Richard III. before 
his removal to Crosby Hall. Cicely, 
Duchess of York, lived at St. Peter's 
Parva, Paul’s Wharf. 

Crosby Hall, with its fine open 
timber roof, still remains to us in 

. It was built about 1466 by 
John Crosby, grocer and wool- 
man, knighted by Edward IV., and 
buried in St. Helen’s parish church. 
Crooked-back Ric lodged here 
when he entreated Lady Anne to 
leave him to perform her husband’s 
funeral whilst she should ‘ nyecaed 
repair to Crosby Place.’ It subse- 
uently became the residence of 
cr 542) Anthony Bouvier, a rich 
talian merchant, then of Alderman 
Bond, who added a turret to the 
Hall. It became a house for the 
reception of ambassadors, and was 
bought by Sir John Spencer, father- 
in-law of the first Earl of North- 
ampton, and who kept his mayor- 
alty there. In 1636 the East India 
Company held it. It became a 
Presbyterian meeting-housein 1672, 
then underwent partial demolition, 
and in 1831, what remained was 
carefully restored, and was well 
worthy the trouble and expense be- 
stowed on its preservation. 

A palace of stone stood near the 
east end of Cannon Street, and is 
said to have been the residence of 
the Black Prince. Winchester 
House and Gardens were in Broad 
Street, formerly the site of the Au- 
gustine Friars Church, and Token- 
house Yard, near the Bank, occupies 
the site of the ~_ of Arundel’s 
house and garden 

About a resem later than Henry 
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IL’s time the nobility began to 
migrate westward, as the marshes 
of the Lea and the great fens of 
Finsbury were not particularly at- 
tractive. London elegant, if not 
val at has been moving 
west ever since, occasionally 
stimulated by a prod from some 
silver-fork novelist. 

Some few went northwards to 
Islington—‘ those fond of ducking 
we presume; some to the vineyards, 
by the Old Bourne (now the sewer 
of Holborn), but the banks of the 
‘ silver Thames’ had the 


the court were also in that direction. 
The bishops were among the earliest 
emigrants to Fleet Street and the 
Strand, and were soon followed by 
other nobility. We shall visit them 
in their new residences when we 
pass through Temple Bar. 

There was a scrivener’s house in 
the old city, near to where the 
Compter formerly (1555) stood, and 
once known as the Spread Eagle i in 
Bread Street. It was destroyed in 
the Great Fire. John Milton was 
born there, and nearly opposite, in 
Milk Street, Sir Thomas More first 
*muled and peuked in his nurse’s 
arms.’ 

Milton was buried next his father 
in the chancel of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate; and his grave was said to be 
under the spot where the clerk’s 
desk stood formerly. Certain parish 
ghouls, comprising the church- 
wardens, vestry clerk, or others, 
opened the supposed grave in 
August 1780, and discovered a 
leaden coffin resting on a wooden 
one, supposed to be that of Milton’s 
father. The leaden coffin, when 
opened, disclosed a body in a shroud. 
The hair was six inches long, neatly 
combed and tied together. A part 
of this was cut off, and some of the 
teeth extracted, and then the re- 
mains were left to be exhibited by 
the sexton, for money, to the public. 
The remains, possibly, were those 
of Milton, although some con- 
jectured they were those of a female, 
owing to the long hair. 

Although Sir Christopher Wren 
did not believe that the first Old 
St. Paul’s had been a Temple of 
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number of oxheads were dug up, 
and supposed to be the d¢bris of the 
a celebrated in honour of 
Casta Diva. More bones were found 
when digging the foundation of a 
new chapel on the south side of St. 


= we ; 


Paul’s, and Selden has ingeniously 
suggested that London implied 
Lian-dien, or Temple of Diana, a 
more graceful derivation than Lud’s 
town, from the old king buried on 
Ludgate Hill. We incline, however, 
to accept Llyn-din—the town on the 
lake—as the best derivation. 
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Dowgsric AncarrecrcRt. View cf the Porch of an Old House in Hanover Court, Grub Street. 
. (Drawn in July, 1809.) 


It appears that the first Old St. 
Paul’s was begun in the sixth cen- 
tury, and destroyed by fire in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. 

In the same fire that destroyed 
the cathedral the.castle known as 
the Palatine Tower had suffered, 
and the materials were placed at 


the disposal of Bishop Maurice for 
the construction of a new church. 
For twenty years did the good 
bishop work, and then left the 
completion of his church to Richard 
de Beaumeis, who bestowed the en- 
tire revenues of his bishopric on the 
edifice. The wall which enclosed 
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the church extended to Paternoster 
Row and Ave-Maria Lane on one 
side, and to Old Change, Carter 
Lane, and Creed Lane on the other. 
To the west it was open to Lud- 
gate. The money to complete the 
building was raised (1240) by Bishop 
Roger granting indulgences... The 
people paid up liberally, and the 
subterranean church of St. Faith 
was begun in 1256. 

Pictures, shrines, books, ecclesi- 
astical habits, all more or less 
adorned with gold and jewels, were 
contributed in profusion, and in 
after years the accumulated riches 
of gold, silver, and jewels, golden 
basins, silver phials, silver candle- 
sticks, crosses, cups, chalices, &c., 
occupied in their enumeration 
twenty-eight pages of the last folio 
edition of Dugdale. 

There is a record of a festival on 
the feast of the conversion of St. 
Paul in the 15th century, too long 
to quote, which describes a scene 
of magnificence almost un leled 
in church history. Gold, silver, 
rubies, emeralds, and pearls seemed 
to lose their value from their _ 
fusion. Fragrance diffused from 


silver censers up the nave, through 
the aisles, and so to the back of the 
high‘altar, which was covered with 


jewels and precious stones of all 
kinds, small shrines, rings, and 
silver girdles, the gifts of the pious. 
Among the rings was the sapphire 
stone given by Richard de Preston, 
citizen and grocer of London, for 
the cure of bad eyes—and if Richard 
believed that he was not the man to 
see through a millstone. 

In Edward IIL’s time the Flagel- 
lants visited St. Paul’s, scourging 
their naked shoulders and chanting 
hymns. One is not surprised to 
hear that they made no proselytes, 
and returned much sorer, if not 
wiser, than they came. 

In St. Paul’s, King John ac- 
knowledged the Pope’s supremacy, 
and Richard II.’s y, after his 
murder at Pomfret, was there ex- 

, and visited by 20,000 persons 
in three days. 

There were monuments to many 
names, great in our country’s annals, 
in Old St. Paul’s. 

« The most ancient were those of 
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two kings, Sebba and Ethelred, the 
latter celebrated for Invasion Tariffs 
with the Danes, of whom he seems 
to have been a great encourager. 
He gradually increased the payment 
for a good Danish massacre and 
pillage, from 10,000 pounds of silver 
to 40,000 pounds, owever, when 
Ethelred heard of Canute’s arrival, 
he colla into bankruptcy, never 
sought for protection, but gave it 
up altogether, and died. 

John of Gaunt was buried in Old 
St.. Paul's, his tilting spear, ducal 
cap, and shield being over him. It 
was here, in 1337, that he stood in 
good stead Wickliffe, the Reformer, 
when cited before his superiors. 
Wickliffe died Dec. 31, 1384, in his 
sixtieth year, from a — at- 
tack, which saved him from martyr- 
dom; and it hurt him not that the 
Bishop of Lincoln, by order of the 
Council of Constance, nearly sixty 
years afterwards, disinterred and 
burnt his bones, and cast the dust 
into the river Swift. From Wick- 
liffe’s rectory of Lutterworth seeds 
were to be borne upon the wind to 
bear fruit in other centuries. 

Bishop Corbet, the founder of St. 
Paul’s School, Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton (the dancing Chancellor), Sir 
Francis Walsingham, his son-in- 
law, Sir Philip Sidney, Donne the 
poet, and Vandyck had all monu- 
ments in Old St. Paul’s. 

A custom connected with the old 
cathedral was the election of the 
Boy Bishop on St. Nicholas Day 
(December 6th). This mock digni- 
tary had the greatest authority until 
December 28th, and was attended 
and robed as a regular bishop, and 
if he died within the period named 
was buried as one. According to 
Hall ‘they were led from house to 
house blessing the people, who stood 
girning in the way, to expect that 
ridiculous business.’ 

The nunneries had for their mock 
dignitary a little girl. The custom 
was put down by Henry VIII. and 
revived by Mary, but the Boy Bishop 
made his final bow in Elizabeth's 
reign. 

The presentation of the banner of 
St. Paul’s to Robert Fitzwater, the 
Castellan of the City, has been men- 
tioned, and the tolling of the bell of 
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dred men women and children 
of the unhappy people, and filled 
their patriotic pockets from the 
Jews’ coffers. 

Pardon Church Haugh, a chapel 
founded in the reign of Stephen, and 
the story of its founder Gilbert 4 
Becket, father to Thomas 4 Becket, 
is known perhaps to many. Doubt- 
less you remember how he, follow- 
ing the fortunes of his lord, was 
taken prisoner in Palestine and 
thrown intoa dungeon. How the 
Emir’s daughter beheld the captive, 

itied first and then loved him, and 

w, When he had returned by her 
means to England, her love would 
not let her rest, but with two words 
—‘Gilbert,’ ‘London’—to guide 
her, she travelled east and she tra- 
velled west, until she found the one 
she sought in Old London City. 
How the loving infidel was baptized 
at St. Paul’s and became the mother 
of a sainted archbishop! Gilbert, 
it seems, was also a martyr during 
life to a very bad temper and a hair 
shirt. He once excommunicated a 
man for docking his reverence’s 
horse’s tail—being very particular to 
ahairitseems. Before printing en- 
abled the truth of most matters to 
be disseminated, one Lord Bateman 
appropriated the pretty legend we 
have just narrated, and pretended 
that he was the beloved of the Emir’s 
daughter: he was an impostor, and 
his proud young porter was a myth, 
let our friend George Cruikshank 
draw what he will. 

In 1535, Coverdale had completed 
his tion of the Bible, and 
Henry ordered divers bishops to 
peruse it. They said there were 
many errors in it, but no heresies. 
‘Then in God’s name,’ said the king, 
‘let it go forth among my people ;’ 
and the minister Cromwell ordered 
& copy of the Bible to be chained to 
& pillar or desk in every parish 
church. From that day to this, the 
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Bonner, then Bishop of London, 
caused six Bibles to be set up in St. 
Paul’s, and they soon found readers 
and commentators, to Bonner’s great 
annoyance. He was in vain! 
Edward VL. struck off fifty-four offi- 
ciating priests of St. Paul’s, and six 
years later—oh heavy day!—he 
stripped the church ‘of all its valu- 
ables—recollect, twenty-eight 
folio contained their enumeration— 
and left only two or three chalices 
and basins, and a silver pot! 

The centre aisle, adorned only by 
the tomb of Sir John Beauchamp 
(usually called Duke Humphrey’s, 
until the discovery of the true place 
of sepulture of the duke at St. 
Albans), was named Paul’s Walk 
—the resort of the idle, the profli- 
gate, and dissolute. The penniless 
loungers there were said to dine 
with Duke Humphrey, ‘ his grace 
without meat.’ In Paul’s Walk, 
Falstaff bought Bardolph, and 
there, according to Decker, ‘ you 
might find in one and the same rank, 
yea, foot by foot and elbow by 
elbow, the knight, the gull, the gal- 
lant, the upstart, the gentleman, 
the clown, the captain, the appel- 
squire, the lawyer, the usurer, the 
citizen, the bankrupt, the scholar, 
the beggar, the doctor, the idiot, the 
ruffian, the cheater, the puritan, the 
cut-throat, the high men, the low 
men, the true men, and the thief. 
Thus whilst devotion knelt at her 
prayers profanation walked under 
her nose in contempt of religion.’ 

One of the Law Hostels or Inns 
was in Dowgate, and another in 
Paternoster Row, and hence origi- 
nated, it is supposed, the custom of 
the serjeants-at-law and their ‘ap- 
prentices’ (the word is Dugdale’s 
not ours) sitting in Paul’s Walk 
each at his own pillar, hearing his 
client’s cause and taking note 
thereof on his knee. A vestige of 
this custom continued till Charles 
IL.’s time, when a lawyer called to 
the degree of the coif went to St. 
Paul’s to choose his peculiar pillar, 
atid from the collection of rogues 
just enumerated they must have 
been capital criminal lawyers, if 
practice make perfect. 
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The boys of St. Paul’s were ac- 
counted good actors, and Pennant 
says were famous in mysteries, 
holiday plays, and even regular 
dramas, and o before 
our monarchs. We should consider 
most of the mysteries blasphemous 
now-a-days, though the whole Scrip- 
ture history was performed some six 
years ago at Boulogne. We should 


feel the introduction of comic de- 


mons, bandying coarse jests, repar- 
tee, and practical jokes, provoking 
roars of laughter, as a sensation 
drama rather out of place. We 
have, it is true, distant approxima- 
tion to funny men in the pulpit 
amongst us still, but then they are 
counterbalanced by preachers in 
theatres. 

Outside the church various pub- 
lic proceedings took place. The 
first lottery in 1659 was drawn be- 
fore the western door; it included 
10,000 lots at ten shillings each ; the 
my were to have been plate, but 

am sorry to record were never 
forthcoming. The drawing conti- 
nued day and night from the r1th 
of January to May 6th, and the 
profits were applied to the repair 
of the havens of England. 

In St. Paul’s Churchyard—at the 
west end of the cathedral—nearly 
on the spot where Queen Anne’s 
statue stands, Digby, White, and 
Bates were executed for the Gun- 
powder Plot. 

Old St. Paul’s was 690 feet long, 
130 feet broad. And the spire was 
520 feet high, having a ball large 
enough to hold 10 bushels of corn. 
It had: a cross on the top, making 
the entire height 534 feet; the space 
of ground occupied was somewhat 
over 3 acres. 

In 1600, Bankes’ horse Morocco, 
a middle-sized bay English gelding, 
went to the top of St. Paul’s, ‘to 
please,’ says Decker, ‘a number of 
asses below.’ This was the horse 
shod with silver, which Bankes took 
subsequently to Rome, and which 
was unlucky enough to be burned 
there, with his master, for supposed 
witchcraft. Who were the asses 
then ? 

The tall steeple was destroyed in 
Elizabeth’s time, 1561, and the whole 
building was consumed in the Great 
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Fire of 1666. The first stone of 
the present edifice was laid June 21, 
1675, and was completed in_1710, at 
a total cost of 1,511,220!. 

Queen Anne, if we believe the 
scandal of the time, did not origi- 
nate the Teetotal Society, for Dam- 
per, an under tutor at Eton has 
sung— 

*,When"Brandy Nan became our queen, 

*Twas all a drunken story ;'jj 


but I have no doubt that statement 
was a libel, as the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, no friend to the queen, 
has denied the allegation. 

In . the corner of the Churchyard 
was a public-house, called ‘ Tobit’s 
dog, and the statue of Queen 
Anne stands, as you may have seen, 
offering a stone pumpkin to the 
gentlemen on the knife-boards of 
the passing omnibuses. It is neces- 
sary that you should remember this 
fact and the libel, and that her 
Majesty built a number of churches 
in London, to understand the point 
of the lines we are about to quote :— 

‘Here mighty Anna’s statue placed we find 

Between the darling passions of her mind, 

A brandy shop before—a church behind. 

Why here, like Tantalus, in torment placed 

Near those strong waters which she cannot 
taste ? 

Though by her proffered globe you may per- 
ceive 

That for a dram she would the whole world 
give.’ 


We are now at Cornhill. It is 
the memory of a May morning in 
the olden time. Bells are ringing 
merrily, dnd the citizens of all 
classes are returning from the 
neighbouring woods and groves of 
Highgate and Hampstead (now 
miniature Londons), all bearing 
garlands of wild flowers or green 
boughs wherewith to decorate the 
May-pole, which hath rested over 
the booths of the traders since last 
year, and is now drawn forth bya 
yoke of forty oxen to be set up at 
St. Andrews Undershaft. The lord 
and lady of the May, not the grimy, 
shovel-beating mummers of our 
time, but two of the likeliest young- 
sters in the ward of Cheap, are i- 
stailed in the bowers of greenery, 
decorated also with scarfs, ribbons, 
and other braveries. Dances, feast- 
ingy and merriment will succeed, 
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idens dance the jay for 
il the closing day warns 


beautiful. Old Pepys, 
remembered, went to 
with Jane and W. Hewer, 
May-dew, which Mrs. 


. ‘Iam contented with it,’ says 
the old diarist; and indeed it is a 
pretty fancy—much more efficacious, 
we will warrant, than Madame 
Rachel’s enamelling plaster of Paris 
now-a-days. 

Or perhaps we may witness what 
Hall chronicles he saw in his day: 
‘A king and queen keeping May- 
day holiday in the wood under 
Shooter’s Hill, with a Robin Hood 
and a Maid Marian, and feastin 
with them in an arbour and a hall 
made of boughs,’ eating an outlaw’s 
breakfast of king’s venison. Then 
to an open glade to see two hundred 
archers (all volunteers, of course) 
led by the Duke of Shoreditch, 
‘loose at once their arrows, which 
whistled by craft of head, making 
a noise both strange and great,’ and 
then, no doubt, joining their fellows 
at Cornhill—for such were May- 
days in London until the coming of 
Evil May-day, as it is emphatically 
called. ‘A great heart-burning,’ 
says Stow, ‘and a malicious grudge 
grew amongst the Englishmen of 
the City of London against strangers, 

use such num were per- 
mitted to resort hither with their 
wares, and to exercise handicraft 
to the great hindrance and im- 
poverishing of the king’s liege 
people.’ (We fancy to have heard 
some such reasoning in our own 
day.) Well, their feelings inflamed 
by John Lincoln a broker, and Dr. 
Bell a canon, ‘there rose,’ says 
Stow, ‘a secret murmur, and no 
man could tell how it began, that on 
May-day next following, the City 
would slay all aliens, insomuch that 
divers fled out of the 
City.’ The king and council, the 
Lord Mayor his brethren, took 
instant steps to prevent this threat 
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being carried into execution; but 
an alderman imprudently inter- 
fered to ‘ put down’ two apprentices 
playing at sword and buckler—the 
cry arose ‘Prentices! ’Prentices! 
Clubs! Clubs! (the City war-cry), 
and the mischief was set on foot. 
Excited people rushed from all 
quarters. The prisoners were re- 
leased, the doors and windows of 
the foreigners’ houses were forced, 
the inmates beaten, and the 
destroyed. These excesses continued 
until three in the morning, when 
the Mayor, possibly assisted by the 
king’s soldiers, captured three hun- 
dred men, and confined them in the 
Tower and elsewhere. 

On the 4th of May they were tried 
at Guildhall, and on the 7th, John 
Lincoln and twelve of his associates 
were brought forth for execution. 
John Lincoln alone was hanged. 
‘Four hundred men and eleven 
women, poor younglings and old 
false knaves, bound in ropes one 
after another in their shirts, with 
halters round their necks, were par- 
doned by the king at Westminster. 
But the punishment for Evil May- 
day did not end here, for the Lon- 
doners were deprived of their 
annual sport, and the May-pole, 
after resting over the booths for 
thirty-two years, was taken down 
and sawn into pieces by some 
fanatics who had been excited there- 
to by the preaching of some one at 
Paul’s Cross.’ The May-pole, how- 
ever, held up its head again in 
London, as we shall see by-and-by. 

Cheapside, so named from Chepe, 
a market, was originally called 
Crown Fields, from the Crown Inn 
which stood there. The host was 
hung in Edward IV.’s time for 
saying his son was ‘heir to the 
Crown.’ The joke was not a very 
good one, and there would be work 
for the gallows in Fleet Street, we 
fancy, if Edward were king now-a- 
days. 

Many a show of joy and sorrow 
has old Chepe witnessed. Magnifi- 
cent tournaments, the streets strewn 
with sand to give the horses foot- 
hold; kings and queens witnessing 
the knightly sport from the gallery 
of old Bow Church, whose tower 
lanterns were once illuminated 
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nightly, as beacons to those who 
journeyed from the forest grounds 
of Ham and Highgate to 
old London City. Bow Bells were 
once rung every night at nine 
o’clock, and at that hour, no doubt, 
Dick Whittington heard their plea- 
sant voices calling him to return and 
be thrice Lord Mayor of London. 
Lord Say was beheaded in Chepe 
by order of Jack Cade, and Perkin 
Warbeck sat there in the stocks, 
and was then beheaded at Tyburn. 
At the Standard William Longbeard 
was beheaded by order of the first 
Lord Mayor of London, who played 
king at home when Richard I. was 
in the Holy Land. The people 
stole the gibbet, and preserved 
pieces of it as holy relics. Many 
others also suffered there, and Duke 
Humphrey's wife Eleanor, charged 
with sorcery, walked through Chepe 
in a sheet, with a taper in her hand, 
to Paul’s Cross. Pageants and 


bonfires frequently amused the 
dwellers in the old street of mar- 
kets; amongst them the mother of 
Herrick the poet, who tells us, in 


‘Golden Cheapside, the earth’ 
Of Julia Herrick gave me birth.’ 


Isaak Walton there followed his 
trade of sempster, and Sir Christo- 
pher Wren lived in Cheapside; as 
did also John Beyer, the original of 
Johnny Gilpin — that celebrated 
train-band captain whe ‘ witch’d the 
world with civic horsemanship.”* 
We hinted that possibly the king’s 
soldiers assisted the authorities in 
capturing the ‘ poor younglings and 
old false knaves’ on Evil May-day, 
as unless the Marching Watch— 
Henry had not yet put down that 
costly institution—stood true to the 
civic throne, the City police were 
not likely to have been victorious. 
If the old limners have been faith- 
ful transmitters of the ancient 
‘ Charley,’ he appears to have been 


* The gentleman who was so severely 
ridiculed for bad horsemanship, under the 
title of Johnny Gilpin, died a tew days ago 
at Bath, and has left an unmarried daughter, 
with a fortune of 20,000/,— The Postman, 
Nov. 1790. 
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of 

Henry III. it was a common prac- 
tice in ‘this city that a hundred or 
more in company, young and old, 
would make nightly invasions upon 
houses of the wealthy, to the intent 
to rob them, and if they found any 
man stirring within the City within 
the night, that were not of their 
crew, they would presently murder 
him, insomuch that when night was 
come no man durst adventure to 
walk in the streets.’ So there were 
Mohawks and Tityre tus in those 
days, as there was in later times— 


*Who has not heard the scourer’s midnight 


fame? 
Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s 
name ?’— 


says Gay. One hundred pounds 
were offered by _— roclamation 
in 1712 for apprehending any one 
of them. 

The state of the police in London 
may be judged of by the following 
extract:—‘The 11th of February, 
1592, says Gilbert Talbot, ‘Lord 
Rytche, riding in the streets, a 
dagger was shot at him,’ and it 
appears by the statutes of Henry IV. 
and Henry VIIL, that beating, 
wounding, maiming, were common 
in the streets. During the civil 
wars, bloodshed in the public 
thoroughfares was very common. 
The Coventry Act—passed temp. 
Charles IL—consequent upon the 
slitting of the Earl of Coventry's 
nose in revenge for some offensive 
words spoken in Parliament, did 
little at the time to put a stop to 
open violence, and Lords Rochester, 
Mahon, Warwick, and many others 
distinguished themselves by attack- 
ing the watch and scouring the 
streets—running amuck like savages. 
The Tryers, the Scowerers, the 
Sweaters, the Mohawks, the Tityre 
tus, were formidable bodies of 
ruffians. Dryden, Shadwell, and 
Vanbrugh gave them too much en- 
couragment on the stage, and 
Addison hardly condemns them. 
For further details, see Moser’s 
‘ Vestiges.’ 


















